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“I can increase 


our production 10%” 
. .. Said the chief engineer 


“Anp I'll do it without a single new 
machine or an extra man! 

“My tests show our machines only 
seem to be running at top speed. Really 
they are holding out on us because they 
are not belted properly. The right belts 
will bring them up to speed and increase 
production: We can eliminate tie-ups 
on account of belt trouble too. We'd 
better get in touch with Graton & Knight 
and use their Standardized Leather 
Belting.” 

Graton & Knight Standardized Leather 
Belts are dependable producers. They 
keep your machines at top speed and 
rarely call for time out. They have all 


are to do: Result—capacity output! 
Our handbook, “Standardized Leather 
Belting,” will definitely specify the right 
belt for the machines in your plant. 
Gladly forwarded upon request. 
Graton & Knight Products—Flat belt- 
ing, round belting, auto fan belts, lace 
leather, leather packings, leather straps, 
leather cements, textile leathers, whole 
leathers, sole leather, counters, welting. 


the advantages of the experienced _. The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
worker over the green man, for they - ee Tanners— Makers of Belts and 
are standardized—specifically built other Leather Products, Worcester, 
for hard work on the job which they Massachusetts. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 
LEATHER BELTING 
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‘For Holding Liquids at Constant Level 
and for taking stock of liquids on hand 


No more accurate or simpler means can be provided than 
the installation of 


BRISTOL’S 


Recording Liquid Level Gauges 
tae J will automatically record the height of liquid car- 
in 
. Fuel Oil and Lubricating ot 
. Chemical Storage Tanks for Aaa Alkalies, I 
trial Chemicals, Organic Chemicals, Wood Distillonce 
— 


. Evaporators 


Perfect Stock Refinement 


Perfect uniformity of stock can unquestionably be @ stained by the use of Anti-Friction Bearings. 


Aside from all other considerations, the Jordan plug being held perfectly central with relation to the shell 
when Anti-Friction Bearings are used, gives uniform wear on bars, and uniformly treated stock over the 
entire area of the bars. 


This is being demonstrated daily in mills using our Precision air and in mills using our standard 
Jordans equipped with Anti-Friction Bearings. 


=. Let us tell you about it 
_ THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Mottled Effects on 
Cover Papers 














Very attractive combinations can 
be produced at a low cost, with 
mottling fibres colored with Na- 
tional Sulfur and Direct Dyes. 
When properly applied these 
National Dyes y‘eld colors that 
are fast to light and bleeding— 
colors that will not affect the 
background of your paper. 


Let us demonstrate the fastness 
and economy of these dyes with 
samples or dyeings to match your 
effects. 


NATIONAL DYES 


FOR PAPER 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Magazne of the Paper Industry 


International Lets Contract for Three Rivers Mill 


Completion of Mill Will Make it the Largest News Print Mill in the World—Additional Machines Will 
Bring Total Up to Eight and Will Give Mill a Capacity of 700 Tons of News Print Paper a Day 
—Contract for Electrical Equipment Largest of Its Kind Ever Placed in Canada— 

Company Proposes to Proceed at Once with the Work 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MontTREAL, Que., April 20, 1925——The Canadian International 
Paper Company, a subsidiary of the International Paper Company, 
has let contracts for the completion of its mill at Three Rivers, 
Que., to the ultimate design of eight machines and a capacity of 
700 tons of news print paper a day, thus making it the largest news 
print mill in the world. The mill, on which construction was 
started shortly after the war, was originally built as a four-ma- 
chine mill. On December 1 last, work was started on the installa- 
tion of two additional machines, on a design calling for an ulti- 
inate installation of eight machines. The present announcement 
means that the company has decided to proceed immediately with 
the final completion of the mill. 


Record Production Possible 


When the eight machines are in operation, the Three Rivers 
mill will be able to produce enough news print every minute to 
cover more than two acres, or enough every day to make nearly 
four million 24-page newspapers of standard size. Or, looking at 
it from another angle, the mill’s daily output would make a strip 
eight feet wide stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Advantageous Mill Site 


The Three Rivers mill of the International Paper Company 
stands at the confluence of the St. Lawrence and St. Maurice 
rivers, 80 miles below Montreal. On August 25, 1919, the Duke 
of Devonshire, then Governor-General of Canada, with appropriate 
ceremonies, started the construction of the mill by turning over 
the first spadeful of earth. From that date, work steadily pro- 
eressed until the last of the four paper machines began turning 
out news print in August, 1922. 


Large Electrical Contract 


The contract for the electrical equipment of the mill was the 
largest contract of its kind up to that time ever awarded in Can- 
ada. In this connection, it is interesting to note that one of the 
mitstanding features of the Three Rivers mill of the company is 
that every application of power is electric, and that it is one of the 
few 100 per cent electric paper mills in the world. Not only does 
the St. Maurice river bring down pulpwood from the company’s 
forests and furnish the power that runs the mill, but it brings the 
large supply of fresh water that is necessary for the operation of 
the mill. For purifying this water and so ensuring the cleanness 
and bright color of the output of the mill, a pump and filter plant 
is installed at the river bank. The combined capacity of the 
pumps is 55,800 gallons per minute, or more than enough to sup- 


ply the city of Pittsburgh. The transportation facilities of the 
mill are excellent, as ocean-going steamships can go up to the 
dock, thus allowing wood and coal to be shipped in and paper to be 
sent out seven months of the year by water. 


Name Convention Delegates 


Dr. J. E. Campbell, President of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company of Dexter, New York, and E. H. Naylor, Secre- 
tary of the Writing, Cover and Tissue Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciations of Springfield, Mass., have been appointed by Norman W. 
Wilson, President of the American Paper and Pulp Association, as 
official delegates to the meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at Brussels, Belgium, June 21-28, 1925. 

L. M. Alexander, President of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, of Port Edwards, Wis., has been reappointed as National 
Councillor and Delegate to represent the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington, D. C., on May 
20-22. The Association will be further represented at this meeting 
by its President, Norman W. Wilson of Erie, Penn., Henry W. 
Stokes of Philadelphia, ex-President, and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The paper industry is one of the great national basic industries 
of the United States with invested capital of over $1,000,000,000 


and annual production of more than 8,000,000 tons of paper of all 
grades. 


Gets Permission to Intervene 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WaAsuincTton, D. C., April 22, 1925—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced that the Champion Coated Paper 
Company has been allowed to intervene in docket 16,745, the case 
of the Fox Paper Company and others against the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway. 

The Commission has also announced that the Champion Fibre 
Company has been allowed to intervene in docket 16,757 of the 
Jessup and Moore Paper Company against the Boston and Albany. 


Horace A. Moses Makes Another Big Gift 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 21, 1925—Announcement was made the 
past week of the gift of $100,000 from Horace A. Moses of the 
Strathmore Paper Company as part of fund of $1,500,000 to be raised 
to make the Junior Achievement League nation wide in its scope. 
Mr. Moses has been interested in the work from the start. 
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“Save the Forest Week” Now Being Observed in Canada 


Many Means Being Taken to Arouse Public Interest in Subject—Post Office Returns Show Interesting 
Facts About News Print Consumption—Sir Herbert Holt Confirms Reports of Proposed 
Merger—Agreement Reached on Bill Authorizing Dam for Fraser Companies, Ltd. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MonTREAL, Que., April 20, 1925.—The present week is being ob- 
served throughout Canada as a “Save the Forest Week.” The 
Premier, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, and the premiers of the 
various provinces have been making short speeches on the subject 
from the radio broadcasting stations and the various service clubs, 
women’s organizations and other similar bodies are all cooperating 
in-this important work. Thousands of booklets, blotters and posters 
emphasizing the value of the forests to the country and the need 
for conservation and preservation have been distributed through the 
schools and other agencies. The moving picture theatres are also 
assisting in the campaign, and it is hoped that through these various 
channels the appeal will reach a great part of the population. Spe- 
cial attention is directed to the dangers of forest fires. It is pointed 
out that Canada’s forest industries provide employment for nearly 
100,000 workers without counting their dependents and all the work- 
ers without counting their dependents and all the workers in other 
industries who cater to their wants. A forest fire means less em- 
ployment for the workers and is a blow to the prosperity of the 
country. The attention of campers is particularly directed to the 
dangers of forest fires. Last year there were 1,487 forest fires in 
the western province alone and most of these were caused through 
carelessness. The forests are one of Canada’s principal natural 
resources and in 1914 the net export of forest products was $227,- 
328,500, or one-quarter of the total export trade of Canada. It is 
hoped that his campaign will later become a permanent campaign 
and that every week will be a “Save the Forest Week.” 


News Print Consumption in Canada 


An idea of the relative amount of news print consumed in Can- 
ada is supplied by Post Office returns which show that newspapers 
handled through the mails in Canada average in bulk 125. tons a 
day. The average cost per year of transporting newspapers through 
the mails in Canada is $3,500,000, or about 27 per cent of the total 
cost of handling all mail matter. Revenue derived by the post office 
from the carriage of newspapers in 1923 totaied $1,329,310 and in 
1924 was $1,352,800. 


Forest Fire Menace in New Brunswick 


While a proclamation published by the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment names May 1 as the date when registration certificates will 
be necessary for all persons entering the woods in New Bruns- 
wick, except those covered by official exemptions, Hon. Dr. J. E. 
Hethrington, acting Minister of Lands and Mines, states that re- 
ports from the forest service indicate that the forest fire menace 
is again becoming imminent in Charlotte County and elsewhere 
in southern New Brunswick. This is the date when the six months’ 
closed season period for fires goes into effect automatically in New 
Brunswick and under the regulations no slash burning within one- 
half mile of woods is allowed during that period, except under 
permit. 

A similar closed season is being put into effect in Quebec 
Province. 

Fraser Companies’ New Mill 

The corporations committee of the New Brunswick Legislature 
has’ reached an agreement to pass the bill authorizing the Fraser 
Companies, Limited, to erect a dam on the Tobique River at Red 
Rapids, where they are to locate a new mill for the manufacture 
of both soft and hard woods. Restrictions are to be put into the 
bill, however, which will meet the wishes of those who appeared 





in Opposition to the measure in its original form. Provision will 
be made, it was said, for fishways which would make possible the 
free movement of salmon up and down the river, and the plans wil! 
have to have the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
before the work can proceed. 


Confirms News of Merger 


Sir Herbert Holt, president of the Royal Bank of Canada, and a 
prominent figure in power interests in Quebec*and Ontario, who 
has just returned from South America, confirms, in effect, the 
reported negotiations between the Abitibi and Spanish River paper 
interests, Jooking to a merger of those properties, and said that if 
the negotiations were concluded, t!:e combination would be one of 
the strongest of the kind in the world. Together with the Fort 
William Paper Company, in which the Spanish River people are 
represented, they would have a combined output exceeding the 
present production of the International Paper Company. Sir Her- 
bert took occasion to deny a recent report that he had bought 
control of the Duke-Price Power Company Development, at the 
head waters of the Saguenay River in Quebec. No negotiations of 
the kind were in progress, he said, adding that Price Brothers, 
Limited, the paper manufacturers, owns a fourth interest in the 
Duke-Price Development. ~ 

Asked if he were in favor of the export of power to the United 
States from Canada on a less restricted basis than is embraced in 
the early license plan, Sir Herbert replied, he thought it would 
be a mistake for Canada to export power supplies that within the 
next twenty years would have to be utilized to the fullest in Can- 
ada. Specifically the Montreal district would be able to utilize all 
power within this period that is commercially possible of develop- 
ment for that territory, he asserted. Both New York and Maine 
had effected similar restrictions on the export of power, and he 
thought the export restrictions worked both ways. 


Confidence in Duke Project 


He expressed confidence in James R. Duke’s big hydro-electric 
project on the Saguenay River, and said that although there were 
insufficient industries to make use of the future power to be gen- 
erated in that part of the country, the Duke plan of attracting in- 
dustries to the power zone, as he had done in the Carolinas, would 
doubtless warrant the financial outlays now being made. In the 
meantime, the contract with Price Brothers, Limited, whereby the 
latter will utilize 60,000 h.p. primary power and 140,000 h.p. sec- 
ondary power for the paper mills, had made possible the Duke 
project at Grande Descharge, at Lake St. John, on the Saguenay. 
This project will be in operation by June 1, Sir Herbert expected. 
When other industries had been attracted to the power zone, the 
power could then be sold more profitably to them, he explained. 


Straw-Made Newspapers Arrive 


Copies of the Morning Post, of London, England, printed on 
straw pulp paper, have arrived in Montreal. The paper is of fine 
quality. In texture and color it appears admirably adapted to 
newspaper printing. The Morning Post computes that the present 
demand for paper will exhaust the wood-pulp supply in fifty years, 
pointing out that fifty years ago America used less than 500,000: 
tons of paper a year, while today the consumption exceeds seven 
and a half million tons. The Morning Post describes the process 
of straw pulp paper manufacture. It is an elaboration of the cereal 
straw pulp process by which for some time paper has been made 
in Belgium, Holland and Germany. 
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Trade Associations and Constructive Activities 


[rade associations need not hestitate to engage in constructive 
tivities for the advancement of the common interest of industry 
nd of the public because the government or the courts have not 
ade a specific pronouncement relating to them, E. W. McCul- 
lough, Manager of the Department of Manufacture of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, told manufacturers of in- 
lustrial alcohol. 


Associations desiring only to use federated effort for legitimate 
purposes and not for selfish advantages, said Mr. McCullough, “are 
experiencing no difficulty in determining whether the activities 
selected are legal, as the principles of the trust laws have long 
been recognized by business and the courts. The real concern of 
many of these Associations is in reality with the interpreting and 
enforcing agencies of the government, the attitude of the administra- 
tion, the Attorney General, Federal Trade Commission, and others 
having to do with the execution of these laws. Here the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is constantly using its good 
offices in behalf of these associations and much progress is being 
made. 


“We have now had sufficient experience with these laws running 
back to over thirty years so that the layman today understands that 
the creation of monopolies is not permitted nor restraints in trade, 
nor can he safely organize to interfere with the other fellow’s quality 
of opportunity. To do these things would be morally wrong in 
the first place and also almost invariably in violation of the law. 


“It really requires no legal talent to interpret these laws in 
principle, for no body of business men ever got together and 
entered into an agreement or understanding to follow a certain 
policy that those present did not know whether or not in principle 
they were violating the law. But there is a very human, natural 
desire to secure advantage and this has frequently, as I have said, 
led them into doing things not illegal individually but absolutely 
so when accomplished by cooperation or collusion. 


“In protection to those who do business on the square, the govern- 
ment has been obliged to: take cognizance of these actions, and 
some trade associations have been hailed into court and the noise 
and clamor which has surrounded some of these cases has at times 
inclined the public to believe that the claims of those prosecuted 
that they were in reality being persecuted. However, the records 
of the causes against trade associations dealt with by the federal 
government do not bear out such claims. Thirty-four years have 
elapsed since the passage of the Sherman Act and up until March, 
1922, the average of such cases against trade associations was less 
than one per year. Approximately fifty percent of the cases went 
by default—that is, the association did not defend them and the 
court either imposed judgment or a consent decree was entered 
into. The remainder of the cases were fought, but with very few 
exceptions the government won out. The most important of the 
cases were carried to the Supreme Court and judgments against 
the defendants given. 


“I am not claiming that the government is always right in what 
t undertakes—in fact, realize that. not infrequently the methods 
used in handling cases involving business are far from what they 
should be, but if these processes are to be improved, it will only be 
by business—especially organized business—giving more attention 
to the administration of our laws. The Federal Trade Commission, 
which is perhaps the most cussed and discussed department of the 
government because of its intimate contacts with business, recently 
revised, as you know, its course of procedure with reference to com- 
plaints and cases coming before it. Whether or not this was done 
voluntarily, I am not prepared to say, but do know that the changes 
proposed were largely covered in the minority report of Com- 
missioner Gaskill and later mentioned in ‘a bill introduced in the 
last session of Congress by the American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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“I regard the trade association today as a necessary vehicle in . 
handling the problems of any line of industry, provided it is or- 
ganized and opertes wholly with singleness of purpose in selecting 
and dealing with only these problems confronting the industry that 
can be undertaken for the advancement of the industry. It is along 
these bigger and broader lines that trade associations are being 
organized today rather than as formerly for defensive purposes 
and the handling of petty service and problems which concern only 
a portion of the membership.” (Bulletin, Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S.) 


Falls on the Gatineau River 


The picture shown herewith represents the falls on the Gatineau 
River which are included in the Riordon properties to be purchased 
by the International Paper Company. These falls are about six 
miles above the confluence of the Ottawa and Gatineau Rivers, near 
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WHERE INTERNATIONAL IS TO BUILD 


the city of Ottawa, Ontario, and are capable of development to pro- 
duce over 70,000 continuous horse power. 


The International Paper Company intends to build there another 
large news print paper mill similar to its Three Rivers mill, at 
Three Rivers, Quebec. 

The combination of river-driven pulpwood and cheap’ power 
should enable this proposed mill on the Gatineau River to rank 
among the lowest cost news print paper producers on this continent. 


Studying Chemical Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 22, 1925—An Italian governmental 
Commission has been studying the chemical pulp industry since 1916 
with a view toward improving the output and lowering the cost of 
production, says Vice Consul Dorr at Naples in a report to the 
Paper Division of the Department of Commerce 

As a step toward freeing the industry from its dependence on 
foreign sources for supplies of wood pulp and straw, says the 
report, experiments have been made with esperto grass which grows 
in the Italian African Colonies and is cheaply and easily obtained. 
It is reported that utilization of this material by the new process 
takes much less feul than the old process. 
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Philadelphia Distributors Increase Their Efforts 


Every Possible Effort Now Being Resorted to to Stimulate Sales—Fine Papers Doing a Bit Better While 
Coarse Papers Also Improve—Plans Now Being Made for National Convention of Paper Box 
Manufacturers—A. S. Datz and Son Move Into Temporary Quarters 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 20, 1925.—Now that the spring trade 
is fairly well advanced, the Philadelphia paper distributors have 
begun to settle down to the earnest efforts of stimulating sales, re- 
alizing that this is the only method by which any appreciable amount 
of orders can be obtained. There is lacking that spontaneous busi- 
ness which in other years customarily appears at this season and, 
in an effort to revive it, the distributors are applying the pulmotor 
of concentrated sales energy of both the heads of the firms and the 
sales organization. (For a while in the early days of March the 
salesmen were called in off the road because of the uselessness of 
their travels and the bad weather conditions. Now that the open 
out doors season invites, they again are making a drive for the up 
State and adjacent states trade in another drive to secure orders 
that they believe are being held up pending a more definite trend 
of industrial prospects. 


Fine Papers Slightly More Active 


As a result of this sales drive throughout the surrounding terri- 
tory the fine paper houses have been slightly more active in their 
shipping departments. so far as 
purchases are concerned, most of the business being for immediate 
needs and all requirements placed with cautiousness. A few of the 
larger printing and publishing establishments in the city are now 
buyers from the mills represented through the local distributors 
but even these are not in the tonnage quantities of former years. 

The coarse paper houses too have been but slightly more lively 
than in the early days of spring. Very little profitable business is 
being done because of the low price quotations that must be made 
to obtain sales. Prices of Krafts which have been the bone of 
contention among the competitors are more firmly held than they 
have been for some time. The price cutter has so little ground 
for his endeavors, in the unusual quiet times that he is not willing 
to make further inroads into values. 


There are no sizable orders in 


Paper Box Convention Plans 


As the time approaches for the coming National Convention of 
the Paper Box Manufacturers, the local headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association at 112 N. Broad street, is busy completing the 
details of the program. The gathering will be a combined Annual 
Convention and meeting of the various geographical divisions, the 
first of these ever to have been held co-jointly. On May 26, 27 and 
28 there will be held the meeting of the National body, Western, 
Central, Southern and Eastern Divisions, at the Powers Hotel, the 
headquarters selected, in Rochester, N. Y., for the coming event. 
The various Divisions will open the program with special meetings 
of the individual groups on Tuesday with morning and afternoon 
sessions devoted to business affairs and round table discussions on 
trade topics. The following days of the convention will be given 
over to the National gathering with morning and afternoon sessions 
Election of officers will follow the meeting of the Western Group, 
this having been postponed from the January scheduled meeting to 
have taken place at West Baden, IIl., but which was delayed in 
order to meet with the National Convention. Committees are to 
be appointed at the National and Divisional meetings for service 
throughout the year. Among the speakers at the coming conven- 
tion will be Commissioner Howard P. Beckett and Marketing Ex- 
pert George F. Barber, both attached to the National headquarters 
here. In conjunction with the Annual event there will be held a 
special entertainment provided for the box makers provided by the 
National Paper Box Supplies Association, whose membership com- 


prises the paper dealers, machinery and other firms affiliated with 
the box making industry. A special exhibit of equipment for paper 
converting and box manufacturing and paper supplies will be held 
at M. D. Knowlton Company on May 25, the date preceding th: 
opening of the Convention, at 29 Elizabeth street, Rochester. There 
will be included in this exhibit nearly all the firms engaged in this 
line of business. 

The Central Division held a pre-Convention gathering in Balti- 
more on April 16 under the direction of the local Secretary, A 
Harry Scheffer. The local membership listened to talks on market 
ing and other Association and trade topics given by Commissione: 
Beckett and Market Expert Barber. The annual report of th 
National Paper Box Manufacturers Association which has just 
been completed by Secretary Frank S. Records will be sent to 
the active members on May 1. 


A. S. Datz and Son in Temporary Quarters 
Having turned its old home over to the contractors and builders 
for reconstruction, the firm of A. S. Datz and Son, 16 S. Marshall 
street, has taken temporary quarters at 142 North Front street 
There will be constructed on the old site in South Marshall street 
a modern eight story structure devoted to the offices, sales-rooms 
and warehouses of the firm, one of the oldest fine paper firms in this 
city with a large patronage among the paper box manufacturing 
industry. The present temporary quarters will be occupied until 
September when the firm of which John S. Datz, is head, expects 

to be able to take possession of the reconstructed quarters. 


Distributor for A. M. Collins 

The newest addition to the distributors of the A. M. Collins Com 
pany, is the Anderson Paper Company, recently removed to larger 
quarters at 123 N. 4th street. The Anderson Company will be om 
of the five local distributing agencies of the Collins products. Ther: 
will be carried in stock a complete assortment of the Collins cover 
papers and card boards, and embossing products. The Anderson 
Company which formerly was located at 430 Race street, removing 
to the more commodious home on 4th street a few weeks ago, is 
specializing in card boards, Bristols and Cover papers exclusively 
and is now representing several of the large national manufacturers 


A. W. Hutton Consolidates with Bisler 


Another associate of the A. M. Collins Company, who formerly 
was head of the cover department and the box making section, was 
featured in trade circles during the week when, A. W. Hutton, well 
known in the paper industry and recently in the box manufacturing 
business, consolidated his business with that of one of the largest 
set up box manufacturing concerns in the country,—that of the G. 
A. Bisler company recently removed to its mammoth factory at 6th 
and Brown streets. Mr. Hutton, who severed his connection as 
Manager of the departments he represented with the A. M. Collins 
Company four years ago, when he entered the box making industry, 
will become associated with the Bisler firm in an executive capacity. 


Leon Beck Returns 


Following an absence of several weeks during which he attended 
the annual convention of the Paper Merchants Association as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the National body, represent- 
ing the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, Fine Paper Division, 
Leon Beck, President of the Beck Paper Company, again is at his 
desk. While away, he also visited Washington, D. C., and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and other points of interest in that 
vicinity. 
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The Doctor that makes 
stack climbing unnecessary 


No more climbing stacks to 
scrape and kerosene the 
rolls; no more spearing 
broke out of the dryers; no 
more reaching up to get the 
stock off the smoothing rolls. 
These stunts have been made 
a thing of the past by 


The VICKERY DOCTOR 


follows the roll 


SO Steen 
em . 


It 


and will not score 


Let us prescribe for 
your particular case 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole Z > Massachusetts 
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Prices in Chicago Market Seem F irmer 


Constant Sag Noticed Since the First of the Year Seems To Be Stopped—Iowa Paper Merchants Meet at 
Cedar Rapids, April 16, and as the Result of this Meeting a Permanent Organization May 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, April 20, 1925.—There is no outstanding feature to 
the. situation here.. Trading, while not taxing the capacity of any 
of the dealers, is good enough to keep complaints out of the con- 
versation. Sales are holding théir own with a corresponding period 
of last year, and in quite a few cases the comparison shows a 
slight advantage in favor of the current year. The market is with- 
out change in the fine paper division. In the coarse division No. 
2 kraft is not quite so firm and tissues are said to be a trifle weak. 
Old papers seem to have reached the bottom of the down grade. 
There are different signs that indicate this. The accumulation is 
not so great as it has been for the past 90 days. Another sign 
is the appearance in this market of several out of town buyers who 
are strangers here except when they feel that prices are as low as 
they are going to go. These remarks are not to be misconstrued 
as bullish sentiment but rather that the contsant sag since the first 
of the year seems to have been stopped. 


Praise for the Paper Trade Journal 


Edgar L. Hamilton, president of the Pilcher-Hamilton Com- 
pany, 340 North Dearborn street, is very out spoken in his praise 
of the way Paper TRADE JOURNAL reported the recent convention. 
He says that the account of the proceedings was so well handled 
and of such value to those in the trade who did not have the 
opportunity to attend the meeting that he has requested several 
additional copies of the issues so that he can place them in the 
hands of the various executives of the Pilcher-Hamilton or- 
ganization. : 

Henry Goff Injured 

Henry Goff, who has been with Messenger Paper Company, 180 
West Randolph St., for 45 years met with a very painful accident 
last week. He was walking along Randolph street in the neighbor- 
hood of his place of business and in some unaccounted for manner 
fell through an opening in the side walk, breaking a collar bone 
and several ribs. He was taken to the American Hosptial where it 
was found that he was in such a bruised condition that no attempt 
could be made at the time to reduce the fractures. It is said that 
he will be confined to the hospital for several weeks. Mr. Goff 
is very well known to everybody in the trade in Chicago. 


Iowa Paper Merchants Meet 


A meeting of Iowa merchants was held at Cedar Rapids, Thurs- 
day, April 16. The group, which has no regular organization, was 
addressed by assistant secretary Higgins of the National Association, 
and it is thought that the meeting will result in a permanent body 
being formed which will apply for membership in the National. 


Central States Paper Merchants to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Central States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation will be held this year in Detroit. The date has not been 
definitely fixed but will be around May 20. 


To Go with Paper Mills Co. 


Courtney Reeves, formerly Chicago representative of Dillon- 
Collins Company, will be associated with the Paper Mills Com- 
pany, 517 South Wells street, as director of sales. Mr. Reeves 
will also have charge of the promotional work of the company. 


Vacationists Return 


Bob Butterworth, of the Chicago office, H. W. Suter, assistant 
sales manager at Hamilton, C. A. Labor, of the Philadelphia office 





Be Formed—Central States Paper Association To Meet 


and William Benzing, sales manager of the Fibre Company, ill 
connected with the Champion Coated Paper Company and affiliated 
interests, were among the recent returning vacationists from the 
south. A week was spent in Asheville and Canton (where the 
Champion Fibre Company is located.) Bob’s birthday happens to 
be on the first day of April and his friends took advantage of 
the coincidence to throw a party for him and have a little April 
foolishness with him at the same time. A dinner was given for 
him at the leading resort hotel in Asheville. The boys had presented 
Bob with a handsome cigarette case, appropriately engraved and 
the party was moving along in a well ordered manner until the 
waiter brought in a huge birthday cake for the guest of honor to 
cut. In the presence of about 500 diners Mr. Butterworth went 
to work on a cake that was one part icing and ninety-nine parts 
April 1 humor. He soon realized that it was a legal day of license 
for practical jokers and that the only thing that would feaze the 
cake would be a niblick. 


General News of the Trade 

T. W. Parker and Harry Clements, of R. R. Donnelly & Sons 
Company, have returned from a vacation at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Clarence Sheldon, of the Chicago branch of the Whitaker Paper 
Company is back on the job after after a session with the “flu.” 

E. A. Rohrer, of the Empire Paper Co., 725 South Wells street 
is one of the most recent recruits to the golf fraternity. He has 
joined the new Bunker Hill Golf Club and expects to hang up a 
few records before the season is very old. 

Douglas Wray, of the Douglas Wray Paper Company, 340 West 
Harrison street has returned from two months spent at Bellaire, 
Clearwater and St. Petersburg. 

The offices of the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
and the Nashua Package Sealing Company on and after May | 
will be at 1014-16 Boyce Building, northwest corner North Dear- 
born and West Illinois streets. 


Carthage Sulphite Pulp Co. to Be Sold May 26 


CartTHAGE, N. Y., April 20, 1925—The date for the sale of the 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company’s plant and property 
has been set for Tuesday, May 26. The sale will take place in front 
of the Jefferson County Court House, Watertown, and will be 
in charge of Attorney Charles Norris who has held receivership of _ 
the property since January, 1924, the mill having laid idle since that 
time. 

The sale is ordered to satisfy a mortgage of $650,000, executed t: 
the United States Trust and Mortgage Company of New York, this 
corporation having brought suit for foreclosure in order to satisf) 
the claims of bondholders. 

Local interest is centered in the sale of the property as the power 
interests are valuable owing to the excellent water front on Black 
River. The mill when in operation was one of the leading industric 
and employed a large number of men. 

Various rumors are rife as to the possible purchasers of the plant 
Several Northern New York paper companies have made investiga 
tion of the property. It is said the Northern New York Utilities 
Inc., might purchase the site as a location for a power house. In- 
cluded with the sale is the valuable water power of the company. 

Certain assets of the bankrupt company are not involved in the 
sales order and whether the real property will meet the obligations 
is yet a matter of conjecture. 
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Business Fluctuating With the Toronto Paper Trade 


Conditions Showed Marked Improvement Before Easter but Business Has Since Fallen Off—Alex. Gillies 
Honored on His Eighty-First Birthday—Report of Flying Corps Shows a Year of Practical 
Service—New Building of Dominion Envelope and Carton Co. Near Completion 


[FROM OUK REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

Toronto, Ontario, April 20, 1925.—Business in the paper line has 
its ups and downs and varied reports are received from the jobbers, 
some of whom declare that trade is opening out nicely and steadily 
improving while others express a feeling of disappointment at the 
tardy pick-up. There was a comparative rush for several days before 
Easter but since then trade has slowed down with many of the paper 
houses. Book and writing mills, which have been operating on orders 
covering three and four weeks ahead, have caught up with the busi- 
ness and now find it rather difficult to secure sufficient volume to keep 
them running at a moderate capacity and have very little in the way 
of bookings in advance. Toilet and tissue plants are fairly active. 
The demand for waste paper is fair and recently a ten cent reduction 
took place on news and scrap. Other lines remain unchanged. 

All paper concerns are putting forth every effort for business and 
the pulp situation is reported as being fairly firm. Ground wood 
is selling at 30 to 35 with some lower quotations reported, while 
bleached sulphite is bringing $80 and easy bleaching from 60 to 65. 
There has been a slightly better call for wrapping paper and, with 
the summer season coming on, it is expected that conditions will 
gradually improve in this line. 


Veteran Paper Man Honored 


Alex. Gillies, of the Toronto staff of the Rolland Paper Company, 
Montreal, who is widely known in the paper arena, last weck cele- 
brated his eighty-first birthday. He was presented by his many 
friends in the trade with an engraved address, a purse of gold, a 
bouquet of eighty-one daffodils and a rose for the coming year. Mr. 
Gillies also found a beautiful sheaf of American beauty roses on his 
desk on his arrival at his office. He comes of a family of paper 
makers, his uncle, the late Alex Buntin, of Montreal, being the owner 
of paper mills at Valleyfield, Que., while the late David Gillies of 
the wholesale paper house of Gillies & Co., of Hamilton, Ont., was a 
brother. Mr. Gillies, who is now considered the dean of the paper 
trade in Canada, first commenced as a wholesaler in Montreal in the 
late firm of Boyd, Gillies & Co., organizing Gillies and Patterson some 
years later, upon the other firm’s dissolution. 


Flying Corps Discovered Many Fires 


Hon. James Lyons, Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario, in 
his report on the operations of the flying corps of the provincial gov- 
ernment for the past year, shows that 2,597 flying hours were under- 
taken by the airmen. Ontario is divided into two divisions, with 
seven machines for each division. The number of forest fires de- 
tected from the air was 597 and an area of 2,868,608 square miles was 
covered by the two divisions. The duty of the provincial air service 
was to have machines ready for patrols at all times, and to supply 
the flying when and where requested. The desire of the service 
was not to serve competitively but cooperatively as a detection fa- 
cility. The number of patrols requisitioned was 899 and, of this 
number, 866 were completed on schedule time and without incident 
which shows a machine efficiency of 96.32 per cent. 


Winners of Blotting Paper Contest 


The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal and Toronto, recently 
offered a prize of $75 for the best printing done on their blotting 
paper. The award, which was based on attention value, advertising 
value and high class execution, was captured by T. Arbuthnot, 150 
Jarvis street, Toronto. The second prize of $50 was won by the 
Financial Times Press, Montreal. The Howard Smith Paper Mills 
are now offering cash prizes in another competition for the best 


printed, lithographed and embossed letter heads produced on thei 
Bell-Fast bond paper. 


New Warehouse Structure Completed 


The new building erected by the Dominion Envelope and Carton 
Company on Duchess street, Toronto, is nearing completion and will 
add greatly to the facilities of the firm. The structure will be used 
chiefly for centralizing the warehouse accommodation of the company, 
of which E. Newell is the general manager. The finishing interior 
touches are now being put on the edifice. 


Will Admit Manufacturing Stationers 


James Cook recently resigned the position of President of thie 
Commercial Stationers’ Association, Toronto, and William Robert 
son, of the National Stationers, was elected as his successor. Clar 
ence Coo was appointed vice-president and George Beare, of S. B 
Beare & Son, secretary-treasurer. The organization decided to 
widen the scope of its and to take into membership 
manufacturing stationers and wholesalers. 


activities 


Wood Cut Exceeds the Estimates 


Reports received from the Northern part of Ontario indicate 
that the winter's lumber and pulp wood cut will exceed the or- 
iginal estimates. At the beginning of the season it was predicted 
that the log crop would be only about fifty per cent of what it was 
in 1923-24, but it is now believed that this estimate is too low 
and that the cut in the North will amount to 125,000,000 feet 
Driving conditions on the streams have been good and hauling 
activities in the bush were all that could be desired, while the labor 
supply was ample and the men more efficient than they have been 
for some winters. The demand for pulp wood is still rather quiet 
and all the mills are well supplied for the coming season. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

I. H. Weldon, President of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
and Mrs. Weldon, have left on a holiday trip to Vancouver and 
other cities on the Pacific Coast. 

George B. Nicholson, ex M. P., of Chapleau, Ont., who is a mem 
ber of the firm of Austin and Nicholson, lumbermen and pulpwood 
operators, delivered an instructive address lately before the Young 
Men's Club of the Toronto Board of Trade on “What Canada 
Needs.” 

Osborne E. Daltry, of Stauntons, Limited, manufacturers of wall 
paper, Toronto, gave a timely talk over the radio in Toronto last 
week on “Interior Decoration.” 

James Rogerson, who was employed as foreman in the Ontario 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ont., died recently as a result of injuries 
that he had received in the late war. 

The head office quarters of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Limited, 
Toronton, of which George Carruthers, former President of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, is the head, have been ex- 
tended by taking in five hundred square feet of space, which will 
give much needed room for the increasing staff of the company. 

William Robson, representing the Bothwell Paper Works, An- 
drew Whyte & Son, London, Eng., was a recent caller upon thie 
paper trade in Toronto. 

It is expected that construction will shortly be started on the 
new seventy-five ton kraft pulp mill of the Continental Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, at Elsas, Ont. The company will start its sawmill 
next week and expect to cut about twenty million feet of lumber 
during the coming season. 
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EDERIC 
rPUMPs 


7. 


SOME PAPER MILLS MAKE LARGE PROFITS AND 
OTHERS BARELY MAKE A LIVING—most of this dif. 


ference lies in equipment and management. 
No management can make good with poor equipment. 


Pumping costs are part of your operating costs. The low- 
est possible pump operating cost can be obtained by the 
use of FREDERICK pumps. 


If we save you 10 H.P. on one pump, as we readily can, we 
save you $350.00 per year. 


Go out in your mill and see what your present pumps are 


doing—THEN LET US TELL. YOU WHAT WE CAN 
DO. 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Company 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
In Canada—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., Lachine, Quebec 
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Demand for Paper in Boston is Spotty 


Opinions Differ Considerably as to the Conditions of Business Although the General Consensus Appeais 
To Be That There Has Been a Slightly Improved Demand for Paper in the Past Ten Days 
—Most Encouraging Reports Heard in Fine Paper Division 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass.,. April 20, 1925.——Marked difference of opinion 
was expressed this week as to whether Boston merchants were en- 
joying good business or not. Following a survey, however, it would 
be fair to state that the general consensus is that there has been a 
slightly improved demand for paper of all grades .in the last ten 
days. To be more accurate it would suffice to say that business is 
“spotty.” 

(For instance, the writer saw, three days in succession, the side- 
walk in front of one large wholesale house literally jammed with 
outgoing orders. This was concrete evidence. Inquiry at the busi- 
ness office showed that this particular firm has been enjoying good 
business all spring. On the other hand a few questions asked of 
another merchant brought this reply—‘The bottom fell out of 
March and April isn’t much better.” 


Different Versions in Box Board 


Take the box board branch for another example of different ver- 
sions. One of the leaders, a man close to the mills, said, “It's com- 
ing along fine. Orders and inquiries are coming in steadily and 
things are looking prettier now than they have for months. Prices 
are firm, no break is in immediate sight and if things hold this way 
we'll make up for a poor January, February and a fair March.” 

A few doors away another merchant offered this: “Perhaps the 
other fellows are getting the business—at least they tell you they 
are—Well, I’m not. It’s better, to be sure, but nothing to what it 
should be at this time of the year.” 

This same man explained, in part, the reason, as he sees it. 

“We rely upon good general business. That is, the big stores 
must be doing a good business if we are to share in it. The con- 
sumers must be buying shoes, clothing and everything else that goes 
into boxes, steadily if we are to get business. Now I am told 
that instead of business being good, as some of the reports would 
have us believe, that many of the big stores are laying off help in 
wholesale numbers, the managers giving as their reason that no 
one was buying. That’s the condition as I find it.” 

What this man has said about employment is correct. There has 
been for the last month a noticeable slump in employment and many 
of the larger Boston stores have decreased their payrolls. It has 
even reached some of the stores in the paper and stationery trade, 
the writer finds. 

However, with the last ten days showing some revival signs, 
most of the dealers have renewed confidence that continued good 
weather will improve things a whole lot. 


Fine Paper Demand Fairly Good 


Men in the fine paper divisions were pretty much agreed that 
their business had been good most of the Spring. Printers con- 
tinue to call on them for stock continually. The brightest spot in 
the trade just now appears to be the greeting card business. The 
greeting card manufacturers, it is reported, are now buying for the 
winter holidays, their orders being heavier and for higher grades. 
Houses dealing in this stock are selling large quantities of flat 
stock and envelopes. The coming winter, most if the manufacturers 
say, will be one of the best in the history of the trade for greeting 
cards. It appears to be the 20th century mode of correspondence, 


one dealer said. 

Several Boston houses are sharing in this particular trade and 
the demand for more stock and better grades is helping to erase 
a few of the red ink figures chalked up for the first two months of 
the year. 





A new paper that reached Boston this week caused quite a stir 
and some brisk buying. It is called Warren Thintext and its chicf 
advantage is its success in combating the new postal rates. Thin- 
text is of half tone surface, strong and opaque. With the new 
postal rates in effect this week, the display at Storrs & Bemeit 
came at just the right time. 

The Crosscup Pishon Post of the American Legion, compose: 
exclusively of advertising men gained three recruits this week from 
the Storrs-Bement house. The new members were John C. Hurd, 
director of the Sales Service Department, W. R. Flannery and A. |. 
Ginty. Mr. Hurd, for the second time this year, addressed a class 
at the Wentworth Institute here, this week on “The Choice of 
Printing Surfaces in Book Papers.” 


General News of the Portland Trade 
; [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

PorTLanD, Ore., April 16, 1925.—George Rodier of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., was in Portland recently 
on his way from a trip to San Francisco and other California 
points. He states that although business has been a trifle slow it is 
now improving and that undoubtedly late spring will see conditions 
very near normal. 

The Crown-Willamette, West Linn, Ore., baseball nine won its 
opening game of the season Sunday, April 12th, when they defeate: 
the Vancouver, Washington, team 10-9. This is the first game fo: 
the paper-makers in the interstate series. 

Charles B. King, formerly manager of the Western Roofing and 
Supply Company, is now associated with the Pioneer Paper Com- 
pany, Security building, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Alfred Osmund, wife of the owner and manager of Osmund 
Paper and Supply Company, Portland, Ore., was seriously injured 
in an automobile accident April 15 when wet pavement caused tw 
cars to collide. Mrs. Osmund sustained a fractured skull and other 
injuries. She is a sister-in-law of Theodore Osmund, an official in 
the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company of Oregon City. 

The Boyer Tag and Label Company has been organized by Lee 
Boyer, Million Meyer and Jack Winkler, Portland, Ore., with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The factory will be at Hudson and 
Mohawk streets, Portland, and operation will start as soon as 
machinery is installed. 


Hendricks Commercial Register 


The Thirty-Third Edition of Hendricks Commercial Register is 
now off the press and ready for distribution. 

This marks an epoch in business reference media in that it phys'- 
cally manifests the result of almost thirty-five years of pain-- 
taking endeavor plus a modernization of methods which will be-' 
serve industrials who wish to purchase in the most efficient and 
economical way. 

It is a huge volume, yet it is compiled typographically in such 
manner as to contain the maximum amount of information without 
being unwieldy, and making it the most complete directory of tic 
products of American manufacturers in existence. 

Hendricks Commercial Register is the “daddy” of all busines 
reference publications, enjoying a great prestige among the men w!\ 
buy or specify in manufacturing or jobbjng concerns in all lines 4 
well as among contractors, architects, engineers and others. 

Hendricks Commercial Register is published from 70 Fifth Ave. 
New York, and 18 East Huron street, Chicago. 
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LM TAT 
“YOUR PAPER IS MADE 


Patented May 27, 1919 


See This One Piece Rigid Stand 


Dilts Beating Engines, like the finest automo- 
biles, are protected from the jolts and blows 
- of daily operation by ‘‘shock absorbers.” 


The Dilts Spring Cushion 
Lighter Bar set in the one 
piece rigid stands absorbs 
the blows when the beater 
roll jumps over a lap of 
pulp or bundle of rags. 
It eases the hardest jolts, 
prevents breakage of fly 
bars, bed plates and run- 
ning gear and lessens 
belt and floor strain. It 
prevents the fly bars from 
chopping the stock. The 


—gpuit 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


fibres are drawn out in- 
stead of cut, which as- 
sures a stronger paper. 
It increases the life of the 
beater and saves time 
otherwise lost through 
shutdowns for repairs. 


Notice the quick re- 
lease cam and lever, also 
the worm gear and worm 
which run in oil in a dust 
proof case. 


on an 
Automobile 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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New York Trade Jottings 


J. D. Zellerbach of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is spending several days in this city. 
~ *x * 
C. C. Hockley of the American Lakes Paper Company, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., was a visitor here during the past week. 
* * * 


Judge Campbell has appointed Nicholas Selvaggi receiver of the 
Dragon Paper Manufacturing Company, 484 Van Alst avenue, 
Queens, L. I. 

* * ok 

S. B. Wardwell of Natural Dam, N. Y., president of the Os- 
wegatchie Paper Company, Inc., has been a New York visitor for 
several days. 

ake oS 

Fred A. Leahy, Vice President of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, will spend tomorrow and Saturday with Harry Olm- 
sted and other friends in Dallas, Texas. 

* * * 


Maurice Hoopes of Glens Falls, N. Y., president of Finch, 
Pruyn & Co., Inc., stopped in this city for a short time the first 
of the week on his way home from a vacation spent in the South. 

* * * 


Commencing May 1 the new address of the New York office of 
the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company and the Nashua 
Package Sealing Company will be top floor, 248-250 West Broadway. 

* * * 

The Bank of America, New York, has been appointed depositary 
for the bondholders’ committee covering deposit of the Atlantic 
Paper and Pulp Corporation, first mortgage 6 per cent serial gold 
bonds. 

xk * * 

An informal meeting of the manufacturers of glassine and grease 
proof papers is being held today at the offices of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. Special problems affecting the group 
are being discussed. 

* * * 

Assistant Secretary O. M. Porter of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association was in Buffalo Tuesday, in attendance at a 
meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board. The 
meeting was called primarily for a discussion of the Congression 
resolution pertaining to freight rates. 

* * * 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, and Milton E. Marcuse of the Bedford Pulp and 
Paper Company were in Washington last Friday attending a con- 
ference of the Committee of Natural Resources, Production Depart- 
ment, of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 


Some important changes will be made at the offices of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association on the first of the month. At 
that time the Association will annex the offices formerly held by 
Secretary E. H. Naylor of the Writing, Covers and Tissue Paper 
Manufacturers Association, and the executive offices will be trans- 
ferred to the front of the building. The reason for this is the re- 
cent erection of an adjoining building which shuts out much of 
the natural light enjoyed in these rooms. 

* * * 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, left 
Tuesday morning for Quebec where he was scheduled to make three 
addresses in connection with Canada’s observance of “Save The 
Forest Week.” -At 1 p. m. yesterday he addressed the Rotary Club 
at the Chateau Frontenac and at 8:30 last night at the same place 
he addressed a meeting of Women’s clubs held under the auspices of 


the Women’s Canadian Club. This noon he will make his third ad- 
dress at the Chateau Frontenac before the Kiwanis Club. 
ee - 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, at the annual meeting of the U. S. Swedi. 
Chamber of Commerce, was elected a member of the Board of )Di- 
rectors. This organization will give a banquet on Friday evening 
at the Hotel Astor in honor of August Herlenius, Chamberlain to 
H. M. King of Sweden and Managing Director of Uedeholms, one 
of the large pulp manufacturers of Sweden. Mr. Herlenius i 
cently arrived in this country on a visit which combines busine:; 
with pleasure. 

* * * 

E. H. Naylor, secretary of the Writing, Cover and Tissue Paper 
Manufacturers Association sailed from Boston on the Martha 
Washington on April 15 for a European trip. He will first go 
tc Italy and will then go to France and England, getting around 
to Brussels, Belgium, in time to attend the convention of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce which will be held there from 
June 21 to June 28. Mr. Naylor is a delegate from the American 
Paper and Pulp Association to this convention. ‘Directly after tl. 
convention he will return home. 

* * * 


An item of general interest to the paper industry and printing 
world is the recent announcement that the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan, known as_ the 
“World’s Model Paper Mill” and Coy, Hunt & Co., merchandisers 
of the well known “Major Lines of Paper” have entered into an 
arrangement which will give the exclusive sale of Limited Bond— 
a tonnage Sulphite Line—to Coy, Hunt & Co. in New York terri- 
tory. A stock of seventy-five to one hundred tons of Limited Bond 
will be carried on hand in New York to support direct mill ton- 
nage. 

* *¢ ¢ 

John Matthews, Jr., assistant director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, will be the speaker at the meeting of the 
New York Salesmen of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry on Monday, April 27, and his address should be of in- 
terest to executives as well as to the salesmen of paper. The 
meeting will be open to all interested in paper trade markets. The 
meeting will be held as usual at the Belmont, beginning promptly 
at 12:45 and closing promptly at 1:45. Mr. Matthews will point 
out that the United States exports of paper are now $2,000,000 a 
month, and that this is evidence that there is export business to be 
had. He will review the present export situation in paper, and 
offer suggestions for the best method of taking advantage of for- 
eign markets. As usual, this is a luncheon meeting, at which 
everyone orders his own luncheon, and “Dutch treats” himself to 
what he wants in the way of food. 


Worthy Paper Co. Employees Banquet 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 21, 1925.—The annual banquet of the 
employees of the Worthy Paper Company was held Thursday night 
at the West Side Young Men’s Christian Association building fol- 
lowed by a varied program of indoor sports. The chief speaker at 
the banquet was Fred W. Main, general sales manager. There was 
also a program of vocal and instrumental music. 


Paper Merchants to Meet at Worcester 


Boston, Mass., April 18, 1925.—The next annual spring meeting 
of the New England Paper Merchants Association will be held at 
the Worcester Country Club, Worcester, Mass., on Friday, May 22. 
This will be the first time since its organization that any of the 
meetings of the association have been held at any place other than 
this city. 
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The man who buys the wrapping paper is 
the man who makes the market for Kraft. 
He'll buy the paper that gives the biggest 
value in strength for the lowest price. Will 
it be yours? 


Making Better Kraft at 
Read These Figures a Lower Production Cost 


Furnish 10% Sulphite 
Beating Time 1 hour 40 minutes 


See Los seeracteass’ EEE aa Above is pictured an installation of Niagara 


Jordan Loads..No. 1-105 K. W.....105 K. W. Hrs. 8 
Jordan ade No 3 0K.W.. 90K W. Hee Beaters that are making better kraft at a lower 


Total, Power 378K. W. His, cost. Look at the figure to the left and then 
Producti P s. per hr. 

Seg peg ll 420 K. W. Hrs. write for a booklet giving more particulars. 
ie 100% Kraft Learn how Niagara Beaters save Power, time, 


Resting Tiane 2 Hrs. 0 Minutes labor and investment and yet make better 
eating Load 


Jee cade. «+ NO HOE Will W. Ee paper. Write for the booklet today. 


pane paper 1650 Ibs. per hr. VALLEY [TRON WorxKS (Co. 


K. W. H. per ton paper 510 K. W. Hrs. 
680 H. P. Hrs. 


ApPp_Leton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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The American Paper and Pulp Association 


And Its Work for the Perpetuation of the American Paper Industry 


By Norman W. Witson, HAMMERMILL Paper Co. 


There is always a reason for any organization among men which 
continues for any period of time. The American Paper and Pulp 
Association has recently held its 48th Annual Meeting and it ap- 
pears to be stronger today than ever before both financially and in 
its ability to give service to the paper industry. It would be quite 


in place to ask for the reasons for such an organization as the_ 


American Paper and Pulp Association. 

When manufacturing of commodities began in this country, the 
manufacturing establishment was often the home or an outbuilding 
close to the home. The output of this type of establishment was 
disposed of largely locally and often barter or exchange of com- 
modities entered into the disposal of the product. Gradually, as 
population grew, commodities were sold outside of the community 
or the section where they were produced and competition and other 
phases of economic necessity resulted in the development of ma- 
chinery ; then came the building of manufacturing plants and as the 
size of the plant grew and the need for the commodity extended 
often to widely separated communities, there came problems of trans- 
portation as well as of merchandising and finally problems of 
credit. Two hundred years of paper manufacturing in America 
has established the industry as an essential part of the great group 
of American industries, with all of the complex problems facing 
an industry producing commodities for the world market. 


Conditions Have Changed 


When manufacturing was a community affair and when there was 
one paper mill in this community or state, and another in a widely 
separated community or state, each manufacturer was forced to meet 
and solve his own problems. Very commonly he felt that his com- 
petitor was an enemy and that under no circumstances could he 
work with him in a helpful way. In the paper industry it took 
many years for the manufacturers to become acquainted and the 
first gathering of manufacturers in meetings or in banquets were 
largely gatherings for social purposes. As the men became better 
acquainted and talked more freely of their problems, they came to 
see that many of their problems were common and that the com- 
petitor instead of an enemy, might be a mighty fine fellow and a 
good friend. Ever increasing pressure of competition finally brought 
manufacturers together in groups and finally into organizations with 
the thought of very definite help coming from a discussion of mutual 
problems and of assistance in the solving of common problems 
through organized and unified effort. 

During the past twenty-five years the common problems con- 
fronting the paper industry have gradually become very definite in 
character, so that today if the question as to what are the most 
important problems confronting the paper industry was put to a 
group of one hundred paper manufacturers in different parts of the 
country, the answers would be practically identical, though the 
sequence of the answers might be different. Gradually, therefore, 
out of the mist of unfriendliness and distrust caused by lack of 
acquaintanceship or a feeling of self-sufficiency there has come a 
very clear definition, not only as to what are common problems but 
as to organizations which can assist the industry in the solving of 
these problems. 

Through its forty-eight years of existence the American Paper 
and Pulp Association has changed much in its form of organization 
and in its character of service to the industry. As all organized 
groups of men, whether religious, fraternal or business, change in 
character from year to year, or period to period, so the American 
Paper & Pulp Association has had its changes and its ups and downs. 
Because it failed to fully meet certain requirements in the industry, 
separate groups of the industry came together and formed their 


own associations and these group associations have progressed much 
as has the central organization, until today the industry is well 
orgahized with the central or federated organization and a group 
of affiliated associations, giving excellent service to paper manu- 
facturers as groups and as a whole. 

The opening of the year 1925 finds the American Paper and Pulp 
Association on a sound financial basis. Past unsatisfactory financial 
conditions have not been due to faults in leadership, but rather to 
faults in methods of financing and in the form of control of the 
central organization. Changes brought about during the past two 
years in the methods of financing have put the Association into posi- 
tion to go forward soundly financed. During the same period the 
change in the governing body of the Association from a large and 
rather loosely organized group to a small and more closely organ- 
ized committee has meant soundness in the control of the activities 
of the Association and therefore in its service to the industry. 

In stating briefly some of the problems which are confronting the 
industry the question as to the reason for the Association will be 
answered. It is understood in the present organization of the paper 
industry that the American Paper and Pulp Association shall deal 
with the larger general problems in the industry common to all 
groups, while the affiliated associations, insofar as there are affiliated 
associations serving special groups, shall deal with the particular 
and more direct problems of the groups which they serve. There- 
fore, the common activities which are outlined below represent 
problems common to the entire industry and well within the sphcre 
of activity of the central organization. It would seem as if the 
outstanding common problems of the industry and therefore prob- 
lems which present opportunity for service by the Association are: 


1. Representing the Paper Industry 


The paper industry as a whole voices its needs and activities 
through American Paper and Pulp thereby enabling the industry to 
speak as a unit at Washington and in the several state capitals. 
As an organization representing the entire industry, its activities 
make for increasing harmony of action with other great industries 
and the public. 


2. Permanent Supply of Raw Materials 


As permanency or continuity of employment is essential to the 
happiness and welfare of the average individual, so permanency of 
supply of raw material for an industry is essential to the satisfactory 
forward movement of that industry. Unfortunately the paper indus- 
try is dependent upon a raw material that is being steadily depleted 
with the result that the industry is depending upon a raw material 
that is bound to increase steadily in cost. The Association through 
its efforts toward perpetuating the forests of the country and in 
determining the value of new raw materials is giving service of 
decided value to the industry. 


3. Statistics 


The Association in furnishing its members with weekly «nd 
monthly reports on production, shipments and stocks of various 
grades of pulp and paper, is giving the industry the only clear 
picture of the fluctuations of the industry as a whole. With the 
assistance of affiliated associations, the statistics of the Association 
are becoming increasingly accurate and complete and therefore of 
increasing value to individual manufacturers. 


4. Information 


The industries of the country today must have agencies which can 
serve as clearing houses for information needed by the Federal 
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On the Pension Lis 
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HEN your reserve fund for depreciation and obsolescence has reached a certain point, 
W tees it’s time to look into it. Often it may be advisable to retire old, worn-out equipment 

that has consistently failed to keep up with the modern machinery of present-day use. It is 
just as necessary and beneficial for many mills to place this obsolete machinery on the pension list 
as it is to place old employees on the retired roll. The day of usefulness has passed, and the reserve 
fund can now be utilized to good advantage. 


In the field of paper-making, the NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER is making history. Through its 
three patented features, REMOVABLE, ADJUSTABLE and SHAKEABLE, it is cutting the costs of pro- 
duction to an amazing degree. It is increasing production, saving time and labor, and is doing this consistently 

7 in many mills and under all the different con- 
ditions existing in the industry. Ten of these 
machines are proving this every day of the year 
in actual usage. Six others are now under con- 
struction, and the trend is decidedly for the 
BELOIT. ‘It is the last word in paper-making 
efficiency and has proved this to the satisfaction 
of mill owners the country over. 


If you are adding to your equipment or are 
about to utilize your reserve fund to replenish 


old machinery, it will pay you to look into the 
modern BELOIT. 


Send for Bulletin No. 9 NOW. 


Beloit Iron Works 33% Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Government and the States and by the public. Information which 
the Association is giving constantly is accurate and while at times 
it is informative and educational in value only, at other times it is 
of great adverfising value. There is very definite need for ag- 
gressive work by the Association along this particular line. 


5. Tariff and Tax Service 


The Association effectively correlates the tariff needs of the 
industry in the framing of new tariff laws. At all times it works 
aggressively in the interests of the whole industry in the representa- 
tion of the industry before the Tariff Commission, in cases under 
the flexible provision of the tariff law, and in other cases. 

As with tariff matters, so the Association is assisting along 
lines of general and special tax matters. In these particular matters 
the Association is being helped at all times by the Cost Association 
of the Paper Industry. 


6. Emergency Service 


The industry turns naturally to the Association in emergencies 
requiring the united action of all grades of the industry. An ex- 
ample of this emergency service, is the assistance which the 
Association has given the industry in bringing about the formation 
of the Committee on the Perpetuation of the Paper Industry of the 
United States, the Import Committee of the Paper Industry and 
special committees on Casein and China Clay and on National 
Forestry Policy, etc. The fact that there is an organization to 
which the industry as a whole can turn at any time and in any 
emergency for assistance, more than justifies the industry’s invest- 
ment in the machinery for effective service now developed by the 
Association. ° 


7. Research 


The complex factors affecting the industry and the ever increas- 
ing competition which the industry is facing is causing individual 
manufacturers and the industry as a whole, to turn to the thought 
of securing help through investigation and research. The Asso- 
ciation is active in many lines, particularly with the help of af- 
filiated associations in research activity dealing with mill problems, 
raw materals, paper merchandising and similar problems, all of 
which are of direct and increasing value to the industry. 


8. Distribution and New Markets 


The attention which Secretary Hoover has focused upon the im- 
portance of the problem of distribution in this country emphasizes 
the service which the Association can give directly and through its 
affiliated organizations in investigating the possibilities of the new 
uses of paper and new markets. Its contacts with Washington and 
representatives of the Government abroad are frequently of ex- 
treme value to individual paper concerns. 

The question as to what trade association may or may not do, has 
at times seemed to disturb the minds of individual manufacturers. 
Anti-trust laws have been on the statute books of the country for 
many -years and the successful operation of trade associations for 
the past ten years has been an experience which has indicated clearly 
just what a trade association may do legally and what it may not 
do. ‘Fortunately, the work of the Association is very ably guided 
from a legal standpoint by Mr. Henry A. ‘Wise, of Wise, Whitney 
and Parker of New York City. The staff of the Association is 
watching constantly every phase of organized effort in the industry 
to see that no time and in no place, is the Association over-stepping 
the legal bounds of organized trade association work in this country. 

The legislatures of the country from Congress down seem de- 
termined to put an increasing number of laws upon the statute books 
of the States and the Federal Government. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest arguments for a thoroughly effective unified front 
on the part of the industry. The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation offers the opportunity for such a unified front in protecting, 
promoting and perpetuating the paper industry in the United States. 


Trade Marks Department 


Conpuctep By NATIONAL Trape-Mark Co., WasuHincTon, D. C. 
as Gh. pce co rien = ty pee fe pig 
are in line for early registration unless opposition = filed a ceneie For further 
information address National Trade Mark Com Barrister Bidg., Washing. 
ton, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additonal service feature to its read- 
ers, Parzn Trape Journat gladly offers to them an advance search free of 

on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

Icy-Hot—No. 167,639. The Icy Hot Bottle Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For paper napkins, doilies, and tablecloths. 

Frencn Epce Disuiets—No. 206,430. Novelty Products, Inc., 
Chicago. For pastry service shells. 

Nosrac—No. 207,121. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
Cal. For writing and printing papers. 

Ware-PLatiInuM—No. 207,197 McLaurin-Jones Company, Brook- 
field, Mass. For surface-coated papers of the character used for 
magazine and book covers. 

Ve irco—No. 208,101. International Paper Company, New York 
City. For envelope papers. 
Harpoon—No. 209,641. 
Bay, Wis. 
crepe paper. 

Betsy Ross—No. 209,642. Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. For same as above. 

Biugz Rose—No. 209,643. Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. For same as above. 

Rocky Mountain—No. 209,644. Fort Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay, Wis. For same as above. 

SpruTex—No. 209,646. Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. For same as above. 

REPRESENTATION OF A Rep Star No. 206,176. R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., New York City. For typewriter paper, typewriter tablet paper, 
Londonderry bond paper, onionskin paper, etc. 

Wuite Kip No. 209,331. Columbia Bag & Paper Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. For paper bags. 

Jewer No. 209,333. Columbia Bag and Paper Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y. For paper bags. 

InvicisLE No. 209,334. Columbia Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y. For paper bags. 


Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
For toilet paper, paper towels, paper napkins, and 


R. S. Kellogg Speaks in Quebec 


Quesec, P. Q., April 23, 1925.—R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau made three addresses here in connec- 
tion with “Save the Forest Week.” 

“Civilization became possible when man developed the ability to 
record his thoughts, observations, inventions and discoveries in 
some permanent form and pass them on to the man who came 
after him,” said Mr. Kellogg speaking at noon, yesterday, before 
the Quebec Rotary Club. 

In his address to the Women’s Canadian Club at the Cheateau 
Frontenac last night he said :— 

“The world never had enough paper until methods were de- 
vised for making it from wood, and it will not have enough paper 
in the future unless we make our forest lands permanently pro- 
ductive. 

“Timber growing, is at best a long-time undertaking attended 
by many hazards; fire destroys, insects attack, disease weakens and 
storms law low the forests. Only through the cooperation of public 
agencies and private interests to secure a maximum of forest 
protection, together with scientific management and _ utilization, 
will we be assured in the future of the wood supplies which through 
long use have come to be indispensable to our well-being.” 

“We are in the midst of a paper age,” he said speaking at a 
luncheon of the Kiwanis Club in this city today, “and wide as is 
the variety of papers and multitudinous their uses, there is still 
room for a great increase in the consumption of paper through- 
out the world if people in other countries attain a standard of 
living which approaches that in the United States and Canada.” 
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FEDERAL ARBITRATION ACT 

Despite its great importance little publicity has been given to 
_ the Federal Arbitration Act enacted by Congress on February 12. 
The act makes valid and enforceable written provisions or agreements 
for arbitration of disputes arising out of contracts, maritime trans- 
actions, or commerce among the States or Territories or with for- 
eign nations. 

The enactment of the Federal is doubly im- 
portant in view of the fact that it establishes our National Policy 
as favoring the substitution of arbitration for litigation in the deter- 


Arbitration Law 


mination of commercial differences. 

Arbitration is the sensible way of settling a large proportion of 
the trade disputes which clog our courts. Unfortunately arbitration 
is dependent upon the willingness of two parties to arbitrate and for 
that reason many cases become the subjects of expensive litigation 
when they might be approached in a sensible manner and settled 
amicably if only both parties were fair enough to meet on common 
ground, submitting their differences to able and unprejudiced tribu- 
nals, and abiding gracefully by the decision. 

Under the new act any contract which contains an arbitration 
clause is made valid to the extent that both parties bound by the 
contract shall be required to submit their grievances to arbitration 
unless some extraneous legal complications bring their disputes 
rightfully into the jurisdiction of the courts proper. Touching 
on that point Section 2 of the Act says: 

“That a written provision in any maritime transaction or a con- 
tract evidencing a transaction involving commerce to setlle by arbi- 
tration a controversy, thereafter arising out of such contract or 
transaction, or the refusal to perform the whole or any part thereof, 
or an agreement in writing to submit to arbitration an existing 
controversy arising out of such a contract, transaction or refusal, 
shall be valid, irrevocable, and enforceable, save upon such grounds 
as exist at law or in equity for the revocation of any contract.” 

Regarding the establishing of arbitration proceedings the Act 
says in Section 4:— 

“That a party aggrieved by the alleged failure, neglect, or re- 


fusal of another to arbitrate under a written agreement for arbi- 
tration may petition any court of the United States which, save for 
such agreement, would have jurisdiction under the judicial code at 
law, in equity, or in admiralty of the subject matter of a suit arising 
owt of the controversy between the parties, for an order directing 
that such arbitration proceed in the manner provided for in such 
agreement. Five days’ notice in writing of such application ‘shall 
«be served upon the party in default. Service thereof shall be made 
in. the manner provided by law for the service of summons in the 
jurisdiction in which the proceeding is brought. The court, shall 
hear the parties, and upon being satisfied that the making of the 
agreement for arbitration or the failure to comply therewith is not in 
issue, the court shall make an order directing the parties to proceed 
to arbitration in accordance with the terms of the agreement: 
Provided, That the hearing and proceedings under such agreement 
shall be within the district in which the petition for an order 
directing such arbitration is filed. If the making of the arbitration 
agreement or the failure, neglect, or refusal to perform the same be 
in issue, the court shall proceed summarily to the trial thereof. lf 
no jury trial be demanded by the party alleged to be in default, or if 
the matter in dispute is within admiralty jurisdiction, the court shall 
hear and determine such issue. Where such an issue is raised, the 
party alleged to be in default may, except in cases of admiralty, on 
or before the return day of the notice of application, demand a jury 
trial of such issue, and upon such demand the court shall make an 
order referring the issue or issues to a jury in the manner provided 
by law for referring to a jury issues in an equity action, or may 
specially call a jury for that pupose. If the jury find that no agree- 
ment in writing for arbitration was made or that there is no default 
in proceeding thereunder, the proceeding shall be dismissed. Ii 
the jury find that an agreement for arbitration was made in writing 
and that there is a default in proceeding thereunder, the court shall 
make an order summarily directing the parties to proceed with the 
arbitration in accordance. with the terms thereof.” 


MAY INVESTIGATE TEST CASE 


Attorney General Sargent discussing trade associations at a 1 
cent press conference expressed the hope that some of the cases now 
pending before the United States Supreme Court might clarify th: 
situation. He said, however, that if none of the pending cases do 
take up in detail the compilation and dissemination of statistics, 
that he would be willing to instigate a test case. 
matter further, he says: 

“I am asked what the Department of Justice proposes doing in 
connection with the much discussed trade association problem 
which involves eventually a legal determination of the status o/ 
trade association activities. 


Discussing the 


“As I understand the situation, having been unable to study the 
‘matter carefully, there appears to be considerable doubt relativ« 
to the legality of the compilation and dissemination of current sta 
tistical data by an organization in any industry. The matter ha 
been before this department for some time, and as I am informed 
my predecessor had thought it might be possible for a test case 
to be made in connection with some pending anti-trust legislation 
This may be a way out, though I have had but limited opportunits 


to consider the various phases involved. It is probable, however, 
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that the issue may be clarified through some case now before the 
Supreme Court, or it may be necessary finally to select a straight 
case on Statistics and carry the matter to the Supreme Court. For 
the present this is all I care to say in the matter, but when the De- 


partment does determine upon a definite course I shall be glad 
to make it known.” 


No Change in Union Wage Schedule 


AuBany, N. Y., April 20, 1925.—A statement given out at head- 
quarters of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers is to the 
effect that no increase in wages is being asked by the various 
unions associated with the paper making industry, from May 1, 
when present working agreements expire. It was stated that no 
reduction in wages will be accepted by the unions and any attempt 
to cut ages will be combatted by the organizations. 

lt was said that already contracts have been signed between the 
various unions and three or four companies, including the Hopper 
Paper Company, of Taylorville, Ill., the J. R. Booth Paper Com- 
pany, and the E. B. Eddy Company, both located in Canada. 

An important conference was held on Sunday at Thorald, On- 
tario, between representatives of the Ontario Paper Co. with a 
plant in Thorald and a subsidiary in Tonowanda, N. Y., and rep- 
resentatives of the unions, including the papermakers, pulp and 
sulphite workers, machinists, firemen and carpenters. Matthew 
jurns, secretary of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
represented his organization at this conference. 

On Tuesday is scheduled a conference in Boston between repre- 
sentatives of the Great Northern Paper Co., with mills at East 
Millinocket, Me., and Madison, Me., and the unions. This confer- 
ence was to be held in the company’s Boston offices. Officials of 
the St. Croix Paper Company, of Woodland, Me., were to confer 
on Wednesday with union representatives in the matter of wage and 
working agreements. This meeting was also to be held in Boston. 

On Thursday representatives from the unions are scheduled to 
confer with the De Grasse Paper Company, which has a mill at 
Pyrites, N. Y. This conference is scheduled for the Murray Hill 
hotel, New York City. The Woolworth Building, New York City, 
will be the scene, Friday, of a conference between the unions and 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, with mills in Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., Cheboygan, Mich., and Kaukauna, Wis. A meeting has been 
arranged for Saturday between the unions and the Consolidated 
Power and Paper Company, with mills at Wisconsin Rapids and 
Stevens Point. 

According to the statement no conferences have been scheduled 
with the St. Regis and the Hanna groups and none will be held 
unless there is a demand upon the part of Watertown unions. 
The explanation for this is that last year’s union contract with these 
mills carried a provision that the contract would run for another 
year unless a thirty-day notice was given of any desired change. 


To Investigate Insect Pests 


Announcement is made by the Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station that its work will be expanded during the coming year to 
include investigations of insect pests and tree diseases in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Entomology and the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
The investigations of insect pests are being financed in part by con- 
tributions from several individuals, who desire to remain anony- 
omus, for the control of the white pine weevil. H. J. MacAloney of 
the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University will 
be in general charge of the work. The sum of $2,500 for each of 
the two succeeding years has been made available for the study, 
which will be conducted in cooperation between the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, the Bureau of Entomology, the Harvard 
Forest, the New York -State Conservation Commission, and other 
interested agencies. 
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Petition for Certiorari Writ 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., April 22, 1925—A petition for a writ of 
certiorari has been filed in the United States Supreme Court by 
James M. Beck, solicitor general of the United States, and W. H. 
Fuller, chief counsel of the Federal Trade Commission, in connection 
with the Commission’s case against the Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association. A decision was rendered in this case by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 9th circuit in which the 
Commission was partly upheld. 

The circuit court modified to some extent the original order 
of the Commission against the Association, holding that the subjects 
covered by some portions of the order were Intrastate Commerce 
and that the Commission had not shown that the practices pro- 
hibited so directly affected interestate commerce as to be within 
lederal jurisdiction. 

The petition goes into considerable detail and the solicitor general 
points out that the case involves two separate questions of federal 
jurisdiction of “great importance in the administration and en- 
forcement, not only of the Trade Commission Act but of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law and the Clayton Act as well.” 

The petition points out that the lower court holds that the Fed- 
eral Government has no jurisdiction to prevent wholesale dealers 
from agreeing upon prices at which they will sell bulk commodities 
moving direct from the mills outside the state, on the order of the 
wholesaler to the lattter’s customers within the state. 
says in this connection in part: 

“If the decision of the court in this case be correct agreements 
among wholesalers fixing the prices at which they will sell com- 
modities so moving from without the state are entirely beyond Fed- 
eral control though the contracts of sale to the retailer or contrac- 
tor are entered into before the purchase by the mills and such 
orders of the wholesaler are therefore made for the express pur- 
pose of filling definitely certain contracts of sale. The petition says 
further, “the court holds that the members of an association of 
dealers engaged in both State and interstate commerce may agree 
upon a list of prices for the commodities sold which is to be ab- 
solutely binding with respect to sales within the State, and having 
so agreed may habitually use such list in quoting prices and making 
sales in interstate commerce, though the evidence is overwhelming 
that the parties intend to eliminate all price competition among 
themselves. If the decision be sound, a method of adopting com- 
mon non-competitive prices in interstate commerce far less com- 
plex and difficult of operation than those condemned in the Hard- 
wood and American Qil cases has been found. Its legality should 
be determined by this court. 

“The decision, being ‘that of a circuit court of appeals, fixes the 
law for a great interstate territory. It should be directly reviewed 
by this court. Its correctness should not be left to be determined by 


analogous reasoning from future decisions of this court in other 
” 
cases. 


The petition 


March Exports and Imports Large 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 22, 1925—Figures which have just 
been made public by the Department of Commerce show that March 
exports and imports were larger than they have been for several 
years. March imports were valued at $385,000,000 as compared with 


$320,482,113 for the same month of’ last year. Exports were 
valued at $452,000,000, as compared with $339,755,320 for March, 
1924. The value of the excess of exports over imports in March 
of this year was $67,000,000 as.compared with $19,273,117 in the 
same month of last year. : 

The value of imports for.the nine months ending March of this 
year was $2,825,217,451 as compared with $2,652,757,509 for the same 
nine months ending March last year. The value of exports for the 
nine months ending March of this year was $3,770,431,230 as com- 
pared with $3,322,636,082 for the same nine months of last year. 
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Synopsis of Parts I and II 

1. A process has been described which makes possible the utili- 
zation of a new class of wood for the manufacture of sulphite 
pulp, namely the highly resinous woods such as the longleaf pine. 

2. One of the operations which renders this class of wood suit- 
able for sulphite pulp manufacture is an extraction operation, utiliz- 
ing the relatively safe, cheap and efficient solvent,—liquid sulphur 
dioxide. 

3. A wood low in resin content such as the scrub pine (Pinus 
virginiana) can be satisfactorily extracted with this solvent at or- 
dinary room temperature and moderate corresponding pressure. 

4. In working with a2 wood of relatively high resin content 
it was found that more satisfactory results were obtained at higher 
than room temperatures. 
dinary sulphite digesters is around 85 pounds per square inch, this 
limits the temperature of extraction for liquid sulphur dioxide to 
40°C. (104°F.). 

5. The rate of extraction of resinous matter from longleaf 
pine chips in working at room temperature is found to be decidedly 
more rapid with liquid sulphur dioxide than with any of the four 
common organic solvents studied. 

6. By extracting longleaf pine chips (Pinus palustris) under 
optimum conditions an overall extraction efficiency of 95 to 96 
per cent of theoretical is obtained with this solvent. 

7. The equivalent of 335 pounds of rosin of good quality and 
7.2 gallons of wood turpentine of excellent color were obtained 
per cord of longleaf pine by extracting the air dried chips of or- 
dinary pulp mill size with liquid sulphur dioxide. 

8. As a source of naval stores the resinous woods used in pulp 
manufacture should rank as being of major importance in the near 
future. 

9. The pine chips are not darkened to the slightest extent by 
the process of extracting them for periods of twelve to forty-eight 
hours at temperatures of 45°C. or less in working with the above 
solvent. 

10. As a source of raw material for sulphite pulp the resinous 
southern pines are much cheaper and more rapidly grown than 





1 Submitted by Mr. Cable in partial fulfilment_of the requirements for the 
fone of Doctor of Philosophy, Department of Chemical Engineering, Colum- 
a University. 


Parzen Traps Journat, 77, T. S. pp. 142-145 (Oct. 18, 1923); 
bid, 78, T. S., B 91-94, 101-104 (March 6 and 13, 1924). 
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Section of the 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


= 
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A Liquid Sulphur Dioxide Process for Sulphite Pulp’ 


11I—Character of Pulp Obtained from Extracted Longleaf Pine Chips’ 


By Ratpw H. McKee anp Donatp E. Caste 


As the safe working pressures for or-_ 





the species of pulpwood now used in North America for sulphite 
pulp manufacture. 


Introduction to Pulp Experiments 


Up to the present time a considerable number of processes have 
been developed and used more or less on a commercial scale for ob- 
taining valuable non fibrous products from the resinous woods of 
the South. For an extensive review of the literature (prior to 
1914) on this subject and for a very complete bibliography on 
“Turpentine Orcharding,” “Destructive Distillation,’ “Steam Dis- 
tillation,” “Extraction Processes,” “Bath Processes” and “Hydro- 
lysis” the reader is referred to Bates’ pamphlet on “Chemical Utili- 
zation of Southern Pine Waste’.” 

Similarly a number of efforts have been made and are now in 
progress, looking toward the utilization of the resinous woods of 
the South as a source of valuable fibrous material. The literature 
(previous to 1914) on the subject of “Paper Pulp” is equally well 
treated by Bates’. 

Whitaker and Bates‘ were among the first to suggest a process 
for recovering both fibrous and non-fibrous substances of economic 
value from resinous wood of any kind. Their process involved 
a two-stage alkaline treatment of southern pine chips rich in resi- 


nous matter. The following products of commercial value were 
obtained : 


(a) Soda pulp, (b) rosin soap, (c) turpentine and (d) pine 
oil. Working with “box face slab” material, having an oleoresin 
content of 30 to 40 per cent they obtained soda pulp yields of 41 
to 49.7 per cent, based on the moisture and resin free wood. The 
pulp of maximum yield was described as being of dark brown 
color and considerable strength, although the insufficient. cooking 
had left the fiber somewhat woody. Their process, however, has 
never been operated on a commercial scale. 


At approximately the same time Whitaker and Bates reported 
the results of their work on the two-stage alkaline treatment of 
resinous wood a patent® was granted Carr on a three-stage process 
for obtaining both fibrous and non-fibrous substances from “resin 
bearing woods.” In this process the resinous matter was extracted, 





® Dissertation for Ph.D. degree, Department of Chemical Engineering, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Jour. of Ind. and Eng. Chem., 6, 289 (April, 1914). 
5U. S. Pat. 1,089,691 (March 10, 1914). 
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first with turpentine, then with a solution of soda ash or caustic 
soda. After this double extraction treatment the wood was con- 
verted into pulp by the conventional sulphite process. It is doubt- 
ful whether this process has ever been operated on a commercial 
scale, because of the complexity of the extraction treatments and 
loss of unrecoverable soda in the chips subsequently cooked by the 
sulphite process. 

In 1915 Miller* described a combination ‘naval stores and pulp 
manufacturing process invented by Clope’. This process involves a 
preliminary extraction of a resinous wood such as longleaf pine with 
a terpene hydrocarbon, boiling between 170°C. and 185°C. and ob- 
tained from the same wood. This extraction treatment is followed 
by a soda cook made in the ordinary manner. The products ob- 
tained in this process are: 

(a) Soda pulp, (b) wood rosin, (c) turpentine, (d) pine oil 
and (e) fresh solvent. 

In 1916 Alford was granted a patent® which was similar to that 
granted Carr, except that only hot turpentine was used in the ex- 
traction operation and the extracted chips were to be manufactured 
into soda rather than sulphite pulp. This process, too, never at- 
tained any degree of commercial importance. 


Kress and Textor® report some very interesting results on sul- 
phate cooks in which spent wood (hogged) from a Yaryan type 
of extraction plant was used as the raw material. Yields of 
screened pulp thus obtained ranged from 3 to 39 per cent. The 
quality of the pulp was poor as the raw wood on which these 
tests were made had apparently been burnt by the steaming opera- 
tion used in the removal of the oils and rosin. 


Work Done on Processes for Recovering Only Fibrous Material 
from Southern Pines 


A considerable amount of experimental work and commercial 
manufacturing operations have been conducted in this country with 
the sole purpose of utilizing southern pines, particularly mill slabs 
and other waste for just the manufacture of fibrous products. 

The work of Wells” early indicated that the longleaf pine was 
excellently suited for the manufacture of “kraft” pulp by the 
sulphate process. Pulp prepared from this wood by the soda process 
was shown to be decidedly inferior in quality and yield to that ob- 
tained by the sulphate process. These conclusions were confirmed 
by. the comprehensive results of Surface and Cooper”. 

Of recent years considerable work has been done on obtaining a 
bleached pulp from the southern pines such as would be suitable 
for the manufacture of book paper. Wells has presented data” 
showing that a plant designed to operate under such conditions 
as to give a yield of sulphate pulp of 40 per cent, consuming a total 
of 22 per cent bleach applied in two stages can operate much more 
economically than when cooking more thoroughly with a yield 
of but 35 per cent and a bleach consumption of 20 per cent, ac- 
complished in one stage. However, even under the optimum 
economical conditions of the former process the total manufacturing 
cost per ton of bleached sulphate pulp as estimated ($84.70) is over 
twice that found by Witham” as applying to an average of nine 
mills with respect to their cost of manufacturing a ton of sulphite 
pulp during the years 1915 and 1916. Even now the value of 
$84.70 is appreciably above the cost of manufacturing bleached 
sulphite pulp in the average sulphite pulp mill of United States us- 
ing the much more costly species, spruce, balsam fir and hemlock. 





© Paper TRaDE JouRNAL, 60, No. 11, p. 52 (March 18, 1915). 
7U. S. Pat. 1,144,171 (June 22, 1915). 
®U. S. Pat. 1,206,283 (Nov. 28, 1916). 


® Jour, Ind. and Eng. Chem., 10, 4 (1918), also Paper, 22, No. 5, p. 13 
(1918). 


19 Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 5, 906-7 (Nov., 1913). 

1 U. S. Dept. of Agric. Bulletin No. 72 (May 29, 1914). 
12 Paper, 27, No. 12 (Nov. 24, 1920, p. 16). 

18 Modern Pulp and Paper Making, p. 561. 
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It has been clearly pointed out by Wells (speaking presumably 
of loblolly pine and red gum), “In digesting wood for pulp which 
is intended to be bleached, more drastic cooking conditions are 
used than when pulp is desired that will be used unbleached. The 
yield of the latter is usually from 42 to 45 per cent of the dry 
weight of chips used, while the yield of bleaching pulp is usually 
not over 40 per cent, and, in the case of sulphate pulps from conif- 
ferous woods, as low as 36 per cent.” It has been found that 
by using the two stage bleaching process it is possible to obtain 
yields of pulp as high as 42 per cent with bleach consumptions of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, while bleaching the same pulps in the 
customary manner required from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Quite recently Rue” has stated, “The production of book paper 
from yellow pine and gums is already an established fact. Suc- 
cessful, though limited, commercial practice has confirmed the fa- 
vorable indication of the laboratory results.” 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
Kinds of Pulping Tests 


A few preliminary sulphite cooks were made, using a small phos- 
phor bronze digester of special design (Figure 1), provided with a 
pressure gage and needle valve for relieving the pressure within 
the digester. This digester held a charge of approximately 15 
grams of wood chips. 

The later tests were made in a lead lined bronze autoclave such 
as shown in ‘Figure 2. As is shown by Figure 3 the digester while 
in use is inside a large Freas electrically heated drying oven. A 
copper outlet pipe leads from the top of the digester to the outside 
of the oven, passing through one of the vent holes to the oven. The 
brass tee with pressure gage and needle valve are attached to the 
end of the outlet pipe. This arrangement obviates the necessity of 
opening the oven doors or removing the digester from oven each 
time the pressure is lowered as was necessary in using the small 
digester. 

Method of Cooking Used 


In using this autoclave for making sulphite cooks 65 grams of wood 
were placed in each of three, twelve ounce wide mouth glass 
bottles. The chips were covered with a thin pad of cheese cloth on 
which were placed cut pieces of glass roding to prevent any float- 
ing of the chips after adding the measured quantity of sulphite 
acid. These three bottles were then placed in the autoclave and 
rested on a porcelain dessicator disk. A six per cent sulphur dioxide 
in water solution was poured into the autoclave and around the thre: 
bottles, but only up to the base of the bottle necks. Two gaskets 
of soda pulp were then put in place and the top of autoclave bolted 
firmly into position, taking care to place the inserted thermometer 
between bottles and wall of vessel. 

During the process of making a cook readings of time, oven 
temperature, digester temperature and pressure were made. The 
curves shown in Figure 4 are representative of the cooks as made. 
Every half hour the oven and its contents were given a gentle 
rocking motion to cause a slight movement of the cooking liquor 
in contact with the digester chips which absence of direct steam 
heating otherwise failed to supply. 

At the completion of a cook the doors to oven were opened and 
an electric fan at low speed cooled the autoclave to a little below 
100°C. The excess gas pressure was then slowly released. With- 
out further cooling, the autoclave was opened and the pulp speci- 
mens removed and kneaded one at a time. 


Treatment of Pulp after Cooking 


On removing one of these pulp bottles from the autoclave it will 
be noticed that the pulp fibers still retain the chip form. While 
still hot the spent liquor is drained off, the pulp chips are removed 
to a three liter beaker and sufficient boiling water is added to give 





14 Scientific American Monthly, 3, No. 5, p. 439 (May, 1921). 
% Southern Lumberman, 116, p. 141 (Dec. 20, 1924). 
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a very thick consistency when the chips are resolved into a magma 
of pulp by vigorous stirring with a rod. Following a properly 
made sulphite cook the pulp chips can be completely disintegrated 
after a few minutes of stirring. This is a mechanical action which 
accomplishes the same result without beating as is obtained in com- 
mercial practice by blowing the contents of a digester against a 
target plate in a blow pit. 


The pulp is then transferred to a glass jar of about seven liters 
capacity and is washed with several jars of water at 50°C. fol- 
lowed each time by filtration on a paper covered Buchner funnel. 


Wood Used 


Two general kinds of wood were used in the following experi- 
ments, (a) spruce and (b) longleaf pine. The former was used 
to serve as a standard by which to judge the latter with respect 
to yield and quality of pulp obtained. The first experiment (see 
Table 1) was made using some chips received through the courtesy 
of Dr. Johnsen of the Hammermill Paper Company. These chips 
were described as containing approximately 90 per cent spruce and 
10 per cent balsam fir. All other spruce sulphite cooks were made, 
using spruce from a log shipped from Rumford, Maine, and cut 
uniformly to chip lengths of 34 inch (with the grain) by means of 
the research laboratory baby chipper. 


The various lots of mixed (heartwood and sapwood in normal 
proportion from a ten inch diameter log) longleaf pine chips, men- 
tioned in Table 1 such as FSS, FS11 and FS15 refer to those 
particular lots of extracted chips described in Part II**. Thus, in 
each case the raw chips (marked F) had been extracted with four 
changes of liquid sulphur dioxide in a pressure extraction cell. The 
amounts of ether soluble resins or ether residues, remaining in 
these three cases, varied from 0.77 per cent to 1.08 per cent, as 
determined by the standard control tests. These extracted chips 
were, therefore, approximately as low in resin content as the average 
bolt of spruce pulpwood. 

The differentiated pine chips were prepared from the sapwood or 
heartwood portion of the unchipped section of the original long- 


° 


“ Loc. cit., footnote 2. 


TABLE 


Extracted 
with liq. 
sulphur 


dioxide 
No 


Weight Cooking 
Date chips taken, liquor 
cooked grams base 


4/19/24 15.35 
1/ 1/25 65.00 
1/12/25 65.00 
2/26/25 65.00 
2/26/25 65.00 
$/31/24 15.37 
1/20/25 65.00 
6/ 9/24 15.67 


&9/ 1/24 
1/20/25 65.00 


Kind of wood 

Spruce (from Hammermill). 8:00 
11:00 
11:00 
* 9:00 
9:00 
11:00 
11:00 
21:22 
11:00 


Calcium 
: ce, 34-inch chips...... Calcium 
ford pulpwood) 
ruce, 4-inch chips 
oo pulpwood) 
Spruce ¥%-inch chips 
g ford pulpwood) 
(Oxi %-inch chips 
ord pulpwood) 


Ammonium 
Calcium 
Sodium 


Calcium 


see ie sapwood 


one 
Longleaf pine sapwood 
(Chips FS 16 

Longleaf rey) heartwood. 
(Chi 

Lon Ly ak heartwood. . 
(Chips FS 


longleaf 
(%- fach c 
Longleaf pine chips FS 15. 
(only shorter chips taken) 
Longleaf pine chips FS 15. 
at chips over %& inch 
length cut in half) 
Longleaf pine chips FS 11. 
(All chips over %- inch 
length cut in half) 
Longleaf pine chips FS 11. 
(All chips crushed by ham- 
mering before cook) 
Longleaf pine chips FS 5. 
(All chips cooked as they 
came) 


Ammonium 
Calcium 


Ammonium 


fins, heartwood. 1/20/25 65.00 Ammonium 11:00 


4/23/24 15.35 Calcium 11:00 


1/12/25 65.00 Ammonium 11:00 


4/26/24 15.35 Calcium 11:00 


"4/29/24 18.35 Calcium 13:00 


2/26/25 65.00 Sodium 9:00 
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leaf pine bolt. It was another section of this same bolt which was 
formerly chipped for us at York Haven, Pa., that gave the raw 
F chips. The sapwood and heartwood of the unchipped section were 
separated by splitting. Each kind was cut separately into chips of 
5-inch length by sawing and guillotine cutting as described by Sur- 
face". The heartwood chips were extracted four times with liquid 
sulphur dioxide, each treatment being at 40°C. and lasting for three 
hours”. Control tests on these chips before and after extraction gave 
values shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—ETHER SOLUBLE RESIN CONTENT OF LONGLEAF PINE 
SAPWOOD AND HEARTWOOD BEFORE AND AFTER 
EXTRACTION WITH LIQUID SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


Wood in chip Wood in chip 
form helese” form after 
liquid SO, liquid SO, 
treatment. treatment. 

Per cent Per cent 
extractable extractable 


13.7 20.1 1.07 
1.91 3.04 0.81 


These results indicate a wide difference in resin content between 
the heartwood and sapwood of longleaf pine. Observations similar 
to these have previously been noted by Hawley”. There is also a 
physical property beside color which sharply distinguishes the sap- 
wood from the heartwood of longleaf pine. That property is— 
density. By actual measurement we found our heartwood to have 
a specific gravity in the oven dried condition of 41.6 pounds per 
cubic foot, whereas the sapwood weighed but 29.5 pounds per cubic 
foot in that condition. About two-thirds of this difference can be 
accounted for on the basis of higher resin content in heartwood 
than in the sapwood. In our ten inch diameter longleaf pine log 
and hence in chips F the ratio of sapwood to heartwood was two 
to one on the basis of volume and one and one third to one on the 
basis of oven dry weight. 


Methods of Determining Yields and Quality of Pulp 
After the thorough washing of a given specimen of crude pulp, all 


Same wood 
in form of 
sawdust. 
Per cent 

extractable 


17U. S. Dept. of Agric. Bulletin No. 80, p. 15. 
18 The sapwood chips were extracted similarly, but only twice. 
19 “Naval Stores,” by Gamble (1921), p. 237. 


1—SULPHITE COOKS ON SPRUCE AND LONGLEAF PINE 


Strength of 
cooking Yield—based on wei oy 
liq. pulp and original c 
in oven dried ee 


( 38% a Loss on 
chlorine) bleaching 
requirement based 
of pulp on weight 
based on of un- 
oven dry bleached 
weight. pulp. 
Percent Per cent 


Pulp and 
SO.. 1 
en pulp ings. ings. 
ec. Percent Per ceut Percent Per cent 


84 (a) 4.90 48.0 
(b) 1.10 eee 
325 44.68 


Character 
of unbleached 
pulp obtained 

Very light colored.. 
Very light colored.. 5.9 2.2 


Very light colored.. 5.6 1.1 


44.6 0.08 


(b) 1.34 

325 46.4 0.83 47.23 
(b) 1.02 

(b) 1.10 ial» ee 

0.01 41.81 


(a) 3.79 

325 (a)4.00 443 0.09 44.39 

(b) 0.95 

(a) 4.22 

un Tr ese 9.7 4.2 

325 (a)3.91 49.5 0.29 49.79 . 

(b) 1.14 ove eae ese 8.1 3.2 

84 (a) 4.90 Sti ose §69488 wits ven 

(a) 3.77 41.8 Very light colored.. 5.9 2.9 
(b) 0.90 cs one oes 

85 (a) 4.93 Chips largely untouched Practically no pulp 

(b) 1.10 ann ce “a produced 
(a) 3.77, 36.6 3.01 39.6 Dark as _ commercial 


(b) 0.90 


325 
—— sulphate 
19.6 
325 (a) 3.77 
(b) 0.90 
(a) 4.93 ans sw 
(b) 1.10 32.4 11.7 aiid 
(a) 4.00 Te sie ous i 9.7 
(b) 0.95 41.7 0.12 


About twice as —_ 
as No. 9 pulp.. 


50% Seber than No. 


30.6 10.4 41.0 
vue eee ees 30.0 


(a) 4.93 ei oes eps a4 
(b) 1.10 33.2 11.3 
(a) 4.93 


i ‘io A little darker than 
(b) 1.10 : 9.8 


No. 11 pulp 


(a) 3.91 
(b) 1.14 


Light colored 
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shives and uncooked woody fragments were separated from the good 
pulp by a screening operation. ‘For this purpose we used a small 
diaphragm screen (0.008 inch slots) manufactured by the Wisconsin 
Foundry and Machine Co. The screened pulp was formed into sheets 
by means of a sheet forming machine, made by the Williams Appara- 
tus Co. The pulp sheets were air dried. Representative portions 
of these sheets were tested for moisture content. All lots of wood 
chips were likewise tested for moisture content so that yields given 
are based on the oven dry weight of pulp and chips. 

The screenings were filtered on a Buchner funnel and allowed 
to dry on a weighed filter paper. Bleach tests were made, using a 
slight modification of the method given in “The Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper,” Vol. III, Section 8, p. 14. The weight computed 
to oven dry basis of pulp before and after bleaching gave data as 
to the losses on bleaching. 


Experimental Results 

Early results indicated that ordinary sulphite cooks, using a high 
calcium lime as the base and in working with mixed longleaf pine 
chips gave a heterogeneous mixture of well cooked pulp and uncooked 
or unresolved chips. This suggested the idea that the rather widely 
different character of the heartwood and sapwood might lead to in- 
complete penetration or reducing action in the one case and. very 
satisfactory action in the other. 

Accordingly chips of these two classes were extracted and cooked 
separately. These two materials were found to react very differently 
under normal cooking conditions. The sapwood gave a pulp with 
yield and color practically equivalent to the yield and color of sul- 


Pisgher_ femme pig 


phite pulp obtained from spruce under nearly identical conditions. 
The heartwood chips, however, behaved as if petrified against the 
action of the ordinary calcium acid sulphite cooking liquor. The 
same set of chips cooked a second time for another eleven’ hours 
remained sound and firm. 

Michel-Jafford” has made a similar observation with respect to 
Bordeaux Pine in which he states, “Sulphite cooks indicated that 
drastic treatment (20 hours at 5 kilos per square centimeter (71 
lb. per sq. inch) is required to cook the heartwood; ordinary treat- 
ment for spruce cooked only the sapwood.” 


Paper TraveE Journar, 79, No. 14, T. S., 123 (Oct. 2, 1924). 
TECHNICAL SEcTION, PAGE 154 


The thought then occurred to us that perhaps the heartwood of 
the longleaf pine which is so different in certain properties from 
the corresponding sapwood might behave quite differently from the 
latter in its reaction with calcium, forming possibly insoluble or 
but slightly soluble ligneous salts, thereby stopping or at least slow- 
ing down penetration, whereas bases other than calcium might give 


FIGURE 2 
AUTOCLAVE 
Ano BOTTLES 
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soluble salts under similar conditions for heartwood as well as for 
sapwood. 

Sulphite cooks using ammonium bisulphite in the acid liquor as 
suggested by Marusawa™ were made with quite gratifying results. 
Thus the extracted heartwood chips gave a yield of screened pulp 
amounting to 36.6 per cent. Even the unextracted heartwood chips 
yielded to the action of such a cooking liquor, though the yield and 
quality of pulp obtained was distinctly inferior to that from the 
extracted heartwood chips. 

Under similar conditions of ‘cooking the extracted sapwood chips 
and spruce chips gave very good yields of pulp of excellent quality. 

From the standpoint of ease of recovering the base from the 
waste sulphite acid it is believed that sodium possesses certain ad- 
vantages over ammonia. Clifford” has suggested the use of soda 
as the base in the sulphite cooking acid and recovery of soda from 
the waste liquor in a manner similar to the present recovery method 
in a sulphate mill. He states, “The economy effected in bleaching 
is, indeed, very great as spruce cooked by the sulphite process using 
lime as a base, usually requires about 14 to 16 per cent of bleach; 
when cooked with soda as a base, the amount of bleach required 1s 
around 8 per cent.” He further mentions that a complete sulphate 


™U. S. Pat. 1,244,525 (Oct. 30, 1917). 
The Paper Industry, 3, No. 9, p. 1247 (Dec., 1921). 
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mill is not absolutely necessary, and as the amount of soda used is 
yery small per ton of pulp, one ordinary recovery unit can handle 
a good deal more tonnage than by the regular sulphate process. He 
also states, “Another tremendous advantage of putting in a recovery 
unit on the sulphite process is that it is getting more difficult every 
year to dispose of the waste sulphite liquor, as in a good many dis 
tricts the restrictions are becoming more stringest every year.” 

Richter® has invented some ingenious processes and recovery 
methods of value in working with a sulphite mill, using sodium as a 
base. Alfthan™ proposes using in the sulphite process the usual 
calcium bisulphite acid to which a relatively small proportion of 
soda has been added. Such an acid liquor is said to be very effec- 
tive in manufacturing sulphite pulp from Scandinavian fir and similar 
resinous woods. 

With these thoughts in mind the use of sodium was tried in the 
cooking liquor in experiments No. 5 and 15 in comparison with 
the ordinary calcium liquor. in experiment No. 4. These three ex- 
periments were conducted simultaneously. 


Discussion of Results 


Experiments of the type of experiment No. 15 yielded unbleached 
pulps of light color and corresponding bleached pulps best described 
as being of a slight creamy white color which would undoubtedly be 
quite suitable for most purposes. Moreover, the bleach consumption 
in this case is that normally required with the average sulphite pulp 
obtained from mixtures of spruce and balsam or hemlock on a com- 
mercial scale. 

As compared with an easy bleaching pulp from southern pine by 


the sulphate process the yield in Experiment No. 15 is probably a 
little higher and the bleach consumption for a single bleaching opera- 
tion much lower than in the case of the former. 

It will be seen by comparing pulps No. 6 and 7 with pulps No. 1 


3U. S. Patents 1,427,125; 
“U.S. Pat. 1,507,559. 


1,519,508 and 1,519,509. 
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and 3 that the sapwood of the longleaf pine compares very favorably 
with spruce in respect to its yield of pulp, color of unbleached pulp 
and bleach consumption of pulp when cooked by either the calcium 
or ammonium acid sulphite liquor. 

Since the ratio of sapwood to heartwood grows smaller with in- 
creasing age we would expect to get higher yields and whiter un- 
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bleached pulp from younger trees. Older trees would give higher 
yields of rosin and turpentine. It is particularly fortunate from 
the economic standpoint that with longleaf pine trees of sawmill 
size the lumber man prefers a minimum ratio of sapwood to heart- 
wood to his products, whereas the pulp man, using mill waste 
should desire a minimum ratio of heartwood to sapwood in the slab 
wood and edgings which he is given by the sawmill. 

If some convenient mechanical means could be devised for easily 
separating a mixture of sapwood and heartwood chips into these 
two classes, it would be possible to obtain an easy bleaching sulphite 
pulp from the former by present day commercial methods of cooking. 
The latter would be best suited for manufacture into an unbleached 
“kraft”-like paper, using the sodium bisulphite process of. cooking. 
Such a separation would reduce the number of extraction treat- 
ments necessary for a given tonnage of mixed chips under that re- 
quired of the unseparated mixture. 

Slash pine (Pinus heterophylla) and Western yellow pine (Pinus 
ponderosa) are other species of commercial importance in this coun- 
try, having high resin contents which like longleaf pine would un- 
doubtedly be well adapted to a combination extraction and sulphite 
pulping treatment. 


Conclusions 


1. Longleaf pine sapwood extracted below 45°C. with liquid 
sulphur dioxide gives a sulphite pulp when cooked by the customary 
sulphite process (using calcium as the base) which compares favor- 
ably with spruce with respect to yield and color of unbleached pulp. 

2. Extracted longleaf pine heartwood cooked by the sulphite 
process in the customary way (with calcium as the’ sole’ base) 
yields practically no pulp. 

3. The same chips cooked in the same way, using, however, 
ammonia or soda as the base in place of calcium yields a fair pulp, 
lower in yield and darker in color than pulps similarly obtained from 
the sapwood of this species. 

4. Even unextracted heartwood chips can be pulped with ammonia 
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as the base. . The yield of pulp thus obtained, based on the weight 
of moisture and resin free wood, is nearly the same as that obtained 
from the extracted chips. The color of the bleached and unbleached 
pulp and amount of bleach consumed throws the advantage decidedly 
in fayor of the extracted chips. 

5.. With mixed chips from a ten-inch diameter longleaf pine tree 
an unbleached pulp is obtained from extracted material amount- 
ing to 44 per cent. by weight and requiring a bleach consumption 
of 16 per cent. The bleached material is of slightly creamy white 
color. This result is obtained by using sodium rather than calcium 
as the base in the cooking liquor. 
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Forest Week Committee Meets 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, was 
in Washington on Saturday to attend a meeting of the American 


Forest Week committee. National Forest Week is to be held the 
week of April 27-May 2 and former Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, was authorized to apoint a committee for Forest Week with 
full power to perfect organization. Managing Director Edgar P. 
Allen made a report of progress and suggestions for the contin- 
uation of the organization and a general discussion were participated 
in by ‘Mr. Kellogg, Dr. Wilson Compton, Col. W. B. Greeley and 
O. M. Butler. 

The committee further expressed itself as well pleased with the 
educational work done by the press of the country in conection with 
the observance of American Forest Week and adopted a resolution 
expressing its gratitude to the press of the United States for its 
help. 


New Paper Mill for Montesano, Wash. 

Montesano, Wash., April 16, 1925——A new $1,500,000 paper 
mill to be known as Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Company will 
be built here. Construction will begin about June 1 and it is 
expected to have the plant operating early next year. The exact site 
has not been announced by D. P. Boles of Seattle who is represent- 
ing the interests of the corporation, but it will be along the 
Wynooche river. 

The new mill will employ about 100 at first and will later be 
largely increased as operation develops. 


It is planned that the mill will be a specialty mill engaged in. 


manufacturing all grades of tissue paper and ground wood pulp. 
It will use hemlock, alder, cottonwood and tideland spruce, but 
probably no fir. Shipping of machinery will be started at once. 
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First Graduate of Industrial Arts Institute 


“C. Hilary Obert, of the Hammermill Paper ‘Company, Erie, Pa, 
says the Pulp and Paper Magazine has the honor of being the first 
student to graduate in the first complete correspondence course in 
pulp and paper making; this is conducted by the Institute of In 
dustrial Arts, at Gardenvale, P. Q. 

“Mr. Obert was born at- Neenah, Wis., and has lived iti Erie 
since 1900. He is a graduate of the Erie Central High School, 
and attended Carnegie Institute of Technology for one year. His 


C. Hirary Osert 


education, like that of many other young men, was interrupted by 
the world war, during which time he served in the United States 
army. 

“Mr. Obert worked during the summer holidays and one year since 
leaving school in shops of Erie and Pittsburgh, for the purpose of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of machine shop, foundry, and forge 
work, with a view of entering the manufacturing end of the paper 
industry. Since 1919, he has been employed by the Hammermil! 
Paper Company in the papermachine department. 

“Having had his education interrupted, and appreciating the need 
of further study in order to make the most satisfactory prog 
ress in the industry, which he had adopted as a career, Mr. Obert 
took advantage, last March, of the opportunity offered him by tl« 
Institute of Industrial Arts, to take a special course in pulp and paper 
making. Having covered the ground represented in Volumes I and |! 
of the Text Books, he passed special review examinations on all 
of these subjects, and began directly on the study of pulp manu 
facture. A year lacking one day after enrolling for the course, Mr. 
Obert sent in Study Paper No. 46, which is the last in the series. 
Every examination paper received a passing grade, and the average 
for the course was very satisfactory indeed, as was the general 
appearance of the work, and the care taken with the papers. 

“We congratulate Mr. Obert on the success of his year’s effort.” 


E. Erickson Goes With Mattagami Pulp Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

SmootH Rock Fats, Ont., April 20, 1925.—Ernest Erickson, 
until recently at Kapuskasing, Ont., with Spruce Falls Company, 
Ltd., has just been appointed chief chemist of Mattagami Pulp 
and Paper Company, Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
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Chemical Constituents of Flax Straw 
Weakening of the Bast by Various Pulping Methods 


By Sipney D. Wetts' anp Eart R. ScCHAFER® 


These studies indicate that the components of the stem of the 
flax plant known to the textile and allied trades as bast and shive 
are widely different in their chemical characteristics. ; 

The bast seems to consist of relatively pure cellulose adsorbed +__Best _:_Shive _ 
to which are carbohydrates soluble in hot water or mild alkaline ‘Per cent Per cent 
petals while the oe oe of — _ close combina- Soluble. in aloohol-benzol..... jikdiaiieiialiey A E -leae~" 
tion with pentosans and lignin. large number of various treat- 

ey oe lB ge . : Soluble in h t 
ments failed to indicate any that were capable of softening or dis- tae eee 


. ‘ OROORTR DOME 6.66 c ceccccsoues catnectsecss $063 del 
integrating the shive without marked reduction in the tensile strength 


; Soluble in 1 Per cent NaOH after extraction 
of the bast. With @lcOhol-benzol.......cccccccccccecees, 2902 24.2 


Table 2--Analytical study of results expressed in Table l. 


In the efforts of the Forest Products Laboratory during the past Seladio in 1 Der cent Bell cocreste’ for het 
three years to develop economic methods for utilizing in the pulp SGU GRIN a 6a wenscasevesseaccecseasce SHS 
and paper industry the flax straw obtained as a byproduct from the Collaioss, pentosen-free, removed by 1 Per 
cultivation of flax seed, it was soon realized that any known chem- cent NaOH... : 
ical methods for disintegrating the woody matter of the stem in 
order to isolate the bast seriously reduced the strength or the 
toughness of the latter. Chemical studies of the bast, shive, and the ae aes a oe iy ony gg 
two combined as they exist in the whole straw, and studies of the loss in cellulose and peatneEReecescee 
influence of various treatments on the strength of the bast were 
carried out as an auxiliary phase of the work. The results shed 


considerable light on the problem and seem to warrant review at 
this Ge Pentosan in above cellulose. 
is time. 


4.4 


Pentosens removed by 1 Ter cent NaOH....... 3.2 


eeeee 


Cellulose, after extraction with 1 per 
cent HeOH end alcohol-benzol 


The chemical investigation followed two general lines of pro- Cellulose, pentosan-free 
— Lignin, efter extractio: with alcohol-ben- 
‘Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, z0l and 1 Per cent NaH 
Wisconsin. 


*Assistant Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


DABLE I--SCHEDULE SHOWING SEQUENCE OF TESTS, WITH FINDINGS 


Expressed in parts per hunired of original 
bast, shive or entire straw teken. 


ORIGINAL MATPRIALS 


Bast 100 parts 
Shive 100 parts 
Bntire straw 100 parts 


Whieh by analysis gave; 


SOLUBLE IN ALCOROL-BPNZOL LIGHIN A 


Bast 2.35 Entire Bast 4.7 

Shive 6.5 straw 25.6 Shive 3.5 

Entire straw 3.7 Entire 
straw 6.0 


Se 
Residues insoluble in alcohol~bensol ty analysis gave: | | ISH SOLUBLE IN WATER 
SOLUBLE IN 1% NAOH SOLUBIZ IN CRLLULOSE PENTOSAN LIGNIN 


HO? WATER —_ 
2 Shive 1.3 
Bast 29.2 Bast 71.9 Bast 6.0 Bast 10.1 Zntire 
Shive 24.2 Bast 11.1 Shive 657.0 Shive 25.6 Shive 27.9 straw 21 
Entire Shive 5.1 Entire Entire Entire 
straw 32.1 Entire straw 51.3 straw 19.4 straw 24.2 
straw 9.9 
Residues insoluble in 5 PENTOSANS IN 
1% NaOH by analysis Residues in- THE CELIWLOSE 
gave: solutle in 
hot water but Bast 2.4 
eg eete ee soluble in Shive 12.4 
CELIVIASE PENTOSAE LIGNIN | = 8.2 
OHOLIC 1.4! Ces Se 
Bast 67.2 Bast 2.8 Bast 2.9 Alo KOH * 
Shive 47,1 Shive 18.3 Shive 24.1 
Entire Enti re Entire Bast 
straw 48.5 straw 12.3 straw 15,8 Shi ve 


Entire 
: | straw 
YENTOSANS IW 
THE CELLULOSE 


Bast 2.1 
Shive 12.8 
Entire 

straw 8,5 
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Table 3--Effect of sodium hydroxide on the strength of linen cloth 
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: Per 
: cent 
twhite 


Pulp raw: Shives did not bleach 
Shivos did 
Shives did 
Shives 414 
Shives did 


: 8 


-- Pulp raw: not bleach 


not bleach 


Pulp raw: 


Pulp raw: not bleach 


26 Pulp raw: not bleach 


Pulp rew: Shives did 


Shives did 


not bleach 


-- Pulp raw; not bleach 


ee ee ee ee 


Linen cloth treated according to analytical 
mthod with 1 Per cent NeOH. 

Linen cloth treated sccording to anclytical 
method with 1 Per cent NaOH. 

Pulp raw: Shives did not bleach 
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: Over-cooked - Easy bleaching 
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®solor after bleach treatment. “Hees Ives violet » Per cent white. 


cedure: first, the empirical chemical tests commonly used in study- 
ing the nature and constitution of fibrous plant materials, supple- 
mented by, second, strength tests of unbleached linen cloth which had 
been included in cooks of flax tow and subjected to the same pulping 
treatment. 


The chemical tests were applied to the whole straw, the bast, 
and the shive or woody matter separated as completely as possible 
by hand. The latter, however, was adulterated to a certain extent 
with short fragments of bast which it was practically impossible 
to remove completely. The straw and shive were ground to pass a 
60-mash sieve, and the bast was cut into short lengths with scissors. 
The chemical tests are listed below, together with descriptions of 
or references to detailed methods of procedure: 


1. Alcohol-benzene solubility. Test consisted of extraction for 


Table 4--Effect of various combinations of sodium hydroxide and sodium phosplate on the strength of new 
cooked with straw for two hours to a'miximum temperature of 160°C. and for eight hours at 16 9 


Chemical 


Céok No. : 


oo ee ee ee ee 


A-173+6 
A-173-7 
Ae173-68 
A-173-12 
A-173-11 
A-173-9 
Ab173<-1 
biel 73-5 


O00 6e 66 ae 0 60 8@ 60 68 88 OH HH ne re te ee FHee® 
Pere eie Be ee ee 


© 00 60 #8 66 00 68 20 60 6e 60 18 te se ee Fe ee SFE HE He Fe 
PETRTEMI EEL. Ee ee 


“Color after bleach treatment. 
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6 hours in a Soxhlet extractor with a solution consisting of 67 per 
cent alcohol and 33 per cent benzene. 

2. Solubility in 1 per cent NaOH. Boiling 2 grams of material 
1 hour in 100 cc. of solution of the concentration indicated. 

Solubility in hot water. Boiling of material 4 hours in water. 

Pentosans. Methods reported by Schorger’. 

Cellulose. Method of Cross and Bevan as reported by Schorger’. 

Lignin. “Method of Ost and Wilkening’. 

The results of the tests are indicated in Table 1, in “flow-sheet” 
form, the sequence of the tests being indicated by their order in the 
vertical columns. The material for each test was the solid residue 
left from the preceding test. All results are expressed in units on 
the basis of 100 units of original material taken. 

8A. W. Schorger, Jr. Ind. Eng. Chem. 9, 556 (1917). 


) 
‘Cross and Bevan, Researches on Cellulose, III, 39 (1905-1910), 


Chemiker 
Zeitung 461, (1910). 


= cloth 


er cent 
: loss 

strength 
of liren 


cloth Remarks 
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Shives black. Did not bleach. 


very raw. Shives black. Did not bleach. 


very raw. Ghives black. Did not bleach. 


raw. Shives Brown but did not bleach. 


Shives hasd to bleach. 


very 
rae. 
fairly well cooked. 
over-cooked. 


Pulp over-cooked. 
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Hess Ives violet = Per cent white. 
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Table 5.--Effect of various combinations of so dium hydroxide and sodium sulfite on the strength of new linen gloth 


cooked with medium tow for 2-3/4 hours to 4. maximum temperature of 166° C and for 2-3/4 hours at 166 





: 3 $ 3 
Chemical ¢ Per : Der- : 

Gok Noe Leoatos meee eee nee ween ne eenae -3 cent ¢: cent °¢ 
t Ma0H : Na,80.. t yteld : bleach : 
Peewee ee pew nnwe antenna SenTene-=3 of : powder . 

: Per: : Grams': Per :- Grams: pulp: $ 

: cent : - : Gent : per s 3 3 

° t liter : : liter : : 3 
wennsteee ben n nnn g enn nnn een n nat ene n ent nese nnn t ene - een? 
3 : _ : 3 $ 3 

4e174-6° : 11.02 22.0 : 3.0: 16.0: 55.0 : 25 2 
Avl74-5 2 9.0 ¢ 186.0215.0: 30.0: 57.5: 25 ¢ 
: t 2 : : : : 

Ael74-7 3 6.0 : 12.0 : 24.0 : 48.9 : 57.7 : 25 : 
: ? : : : : : 

A¥174-8 : 3:02 6.0: 35.0: 66.0: 60.0: 25 3 
Ael74-9 $ <= $ = £42.02 64.0: S82: 25 3 
lvl? 4-4: 6.7 $ 13:42 21.5: 43.0: 61.0: 25 ¢ 
Ael74-11 : 9.0 ¢ 18.0: 21.5: 43.0: 532: 25 3+ 
Avl74-12 ¢ 12.0 ¢ 22.0: 21.8 ¢ 43.0 2 $33: 25 ¢ 
Ael74-13 : 14 .0: 28,0: 22.8: 43.0: 47.8 : 25: 
Ael74-14 : 17.0 ¢ 3460: 21.5: 43.0: 44.6: 25 : 
Ael74-15 2 <= : cee 222082 43.0: 58.62 2 3? 


a ee ee ee 


, 





“Color after bleach treatment. Hess Ives violet 


Composition of the Material 


In the discussion under this head, only the tests of the bast and 
the shive separated are considered, since it is the characteristics of 
the separate entities that make up the straw in which we are inter- 
ested and not the composite of the entire straw. The results of test 
of the entire straw, moreover, were somewhat contradictory and 
characteristic of analysis of small samples taken from heterogeneous 
material. 

The results of the analysis are conveniently summarized in Table 
? 

Fatty and waxy materials seem to occur in the shive to a larger 
extent than in the bast, and the difficulty in thoroughly wetting the 
shive in mild treatments is probably thus explained. On the other 
hand, the bast contains over twice as much water-soluble material 
as the shive. In addition to the carbohydrates usually found in 
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Table 6 - Bffect of various combinatiors of sodium hydroxide, sodium sulfite and sodium sulfide on the strength of 
linen cloth. 





Color® : Per cent : 
of : loss in: 
lp'? strength : 
r : of linen : Remarks 
cent :~ cloth $ 
white : $ 
3 : 
31 : 8.8 : Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
40: 8.8 : Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
rs 6.8 + Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
55: 8.8 +: Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
54 +: 15.0 : Pulp light colored but raw and slimy 
46: 12.5 + Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
37 : 12.5 ¢ Pulp.raw. Shives did not bleach. 
36 : 12.5 : Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
42 : 25.0 : Pulp raw. Shives did not bleach. 
60 : 32.5 : Pulp bleached to light yellow. 
57: 8.8 +: Pulp Light colored but raw and slimy 





= + + ee 


= Per cent white. 


plant material, much of this material is probably pectins originating 
in a partial retting of the pectoses by fermentation. The large 
amount of alkali-soluble material in the bast and not soluble in 
water would indicate pectoses still unaffected by fermentation. No 
minute study of these extracts was made, knowledge of them not 
being considered particularly pertinent to the fiber problem. 


The easily hydrolyzable cellulose and pentosan groups are present 
in the bast to only a limited extent, while the shive contains large 
amounts. The same is true of the pentosan insoluble in alkali but 
rendered soluble by chlorine, the pentosan resistant to both alkali 
and chlorine and the lignin. The stable cellulose present in the 
bast in fact accounts for almost all the material not soluble in 
water or rendered so by extremely mild hydrolytic treatments. In 
the shive, however, it amounts to less than the sum of the alkali 
and chlorine resistant pentosan and the lignin. 








5 : : ? : : 3 iiss : : : 
: O14 ;Cooked : Chemical : Max.: Time : Per: Per :Color*:Per cent: 
Cook Now: or : with :---------- terecesen-- Miverrewerennt Th, ntasesenanee : cent: cent : of :legs in: Remarks 
: new; straw: Ned0H : NapS0g 3 Na2s : - : Hrs.: Hre. :yield: bleach :pulp :strength: 
rcloth: OF  jen-----<<- jeoesoeson-= preeeees<-- : : to : at : of: powder : Fer :of linen: 
3 : tow : Per:Grams: Per :Grams: Per :Gram: Max. : Mex. :pulp : : cent : cloth 
: :cent: pees seeens per : cent: per : :temp.: temp.: $ white : 
: :liter: : liter: sliter: : : : $ 3 $ 
COO Oe 8 Oe BOOS § OOD § Oe § OOO § OE Fe FS 8 Oe 8 Oe 5 OSS 8 OO Oe 5 OOO OSOS § OSS OS 5 OSES BOO 5 OO CO OOO OD OSS So OOS SOC EgSe 
A-174-3 : New :Medium : 5.0:10.0 : 21.5: 43%0: 3.3: 6.6: 166 :2-3/4:2-3/4 : 61.3: 25 : 3B: 3.6 ;:Pulo raw. Shives did not 
: : tow : $ 3 3 $ : $ $ $ 3 : : : : bleach. 
A-174-2 : New :Medium : 2.7: 6.4 : 21.5: 43.0: 68.0: 16.0; " :23/4:2-2/4 ; 65.8: 25 : Ms 7.5 :Pulp raw. Shives did not 
: * tow 3 3 : : 3 3 3 $ : 3 : ; $ :. dleéch. 
B-l72 Ss; Mew :Medium : 2.7: 7.2 : 21.5: 57.0: 8.0: 22.3: 166 :2-3/4:223/4 ; - :Variouws: - : 11.3 :Cook made in rec boiler 
, : : tow : : : 3 g 3 $ : $ : seamounts : $ 
A-17S-3 : New :Straw :17.6:42.3 : -- : -- 4.4: 10.6: 160 : 2 8 : 41.8: 2 : 65 +: 26.5 :Pulp fairly well cooked; 


A-166-12: O1A :Medium :13.$:20.0: <=: -- 


6.5: 8.0: 155: 2 
: tow 3 $ : 


A-174-1 : Hew shedium ; <¢ : <= “:21.5 ; 43.0: 13.3: 26.6: 166 :2-3/4:203/6 ; 63.8: 26 : 24 


6 <=: 8S : =: &S :Pulp fairly well cooked. 
: 0 :Puls raw. Did rot bleach. 


Bel?7] =: New :Medium : == : <= :21.5 : 45.0: 13.3: 28.0: 166 :2-3/4:203/4 : = :Various: = : 13.9 :Pulp raw. Did not bleach. 


: amounts : : : Cook made in ragé boiler. 





Color of pulp after bleach trestment. Hess Ives violet = per cent white. 
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~ Effect of various other combinations of chemicals on the strength ef linen cloth. 


3 3 3 3 : 3 3 : 8 
: Old :Cooked: Cherrical : Mex.: . Mme : Per : Per :Color*:Per cent: 
Cook No. : or ¢ with :=--------- wocren- o_o scent : of :loss in: Remarks 
: new :etraw : Kind : Per ; Grams: “C. : Hrs.@ Bre. :yield:bleach:pulp :strength: 
: cloth:or tow: > cent : per : : to: et 3: of spowder: Per ;of linen: 
3 : 3 3 : liter: : Mex.: Max. : pulp: : gent: cloth : 
3 3 3 $ : : :temps:temp, 3 3 twhite : : 
wee meee lowe wns re ee fe mmm meee 5 ee em fe en OOS Hee mn ge eens {= - sercee {ercce feeccoe Pee eK Oe fem we ow Ree a eee eee ee eee teen 
A-177a +: New ‘Medium: : (Ha,00, > 6.0: 22.8 : + 166 : 3S $ Home : 7546: 25 : 35 +: 1.25 :Very raw. Shives did not bleach 
: ; tow : (ma280 2 2.03 57 : : : ' : 
a-176 * New ees Zo, t 10.26 20.8 : 166 * 3: 3 : 67. 5: 86 : 3O 's: 7.5 :Rew. Shives did not bleach 
3 : 8,0: 16.0 3 a3 : 3 t t 
a-ivre pew imeient(s (e303 : 20.0: 40.0 1 166 i 3 ::6 1685.5: 25 :.31-: 35.0 Rew, Shives did not bleach . 
: tow :(NapSO4~ : 38,4: 76.8 ; S. Pr ae ; 3 
A-177c ; Mew :Medium:(CoDH), : 20,0: 40.0 : 166 3 : 6 : 67.0: 25 : 29 : 33.6 :Reoock of A-177s, Pulp still ram. 
: : tow.; -% 38.4: 76.8 :. : : - t : 3 3 
A-166-13 : Old : Einen:08(0H)» 5.0: 12.0 : 180; 2 4. os = :712 : = : © :& typical 1inen rag pulp. 
: : regs: : : > : : : : 3 
a-175 : New :Med tum: Ca(SE) p 15.0; 30 : 166° . 3 :6-1/2 : 74.07 '85 : 19 +: 20.0 :Pulp very black; could not bleach ex- 
: : tow ; 3 : 3 3 3 3 : : : : cept with an excessive arount of 
: ce : : : : $e : 3 $ : bleach. 
Ar166-2 : Old : -e- : Water only : : 140; 1/2 :4-1/2: - -- i: - 0 : 
A-166-3 : Ola : --- Water only : : 165; 1/2 4-1/2: - : = : <= : 0 
: ’ 3 3 3 3 3 : 3 3 
A-166-4 ; O14 : <== : Water only : 3170: 1/2 :4-1/2: - 3 -= & == ; 25.6 
: : 3 3 3 3 3 ; : 5 3 3 : ae 


On consideration of the foregoing discussion the marked differ- 
ences between the bast and the shive from the standpoint of chemical 
constitution are as great as their physical dissimilarity. In the 
bast it seems probable that we have a relatively very pure cellulose, 
adjacent to which or adsorbed onto which are numerous substances 
very easily washed off by the action of organic solvents and dilute 
caustic soda solutions. In the shive, what cellulose is present, is 
closely combined with relatively large amounts of lignin and pento- 
sans fn about the same proportions in which they occur in dicotyle- 
dons such as the sugar maple®. The difficult problem that confronts 
the technologist in attempting the disintegration of the shive by 
chemical digestion may be realized upon considering that the cellu- 
lose of the bast is subjected from the very beginning to the action 
of the cooking liquors with little, if any, lignin or pentosans in 
close union to share the attack and reduce its severity. Drastic 
action is required, however, if the shive with its cellulose linked 
with lignin and pentosan in relatively resistant combination is to be 
disintegrated to the point that the residues may be either washed 
out or bleached. The problem is similar to what would be met if it 
were necessary to cook a charge of cotton fiber and maple chips 
together and completely pulp the maple without in any way injur- 
ing*‘the cotton. Experience in the boiling of cotton or chemical 
wood pulps in either alkaline or bisulphite solutions similar to 
those used in pulping wood has demonstrated the susceptibility of 
the cellulose fiber to serious injury. 


Strength Tests on Linen Cloth Subject to Typical Cooking 
Conditions 


After consideration of the chemical constitution of the component 
parts of the straw, the action of typical cooking conditions on the 
strength of the bast is of interest. Tables 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 show the 
reduction in tensile strength of strips of unbleached linen cloth in- 
cluded with flax straw or tow in some typical cooks. The chemicals 
used and cooking conditions are indicated. The loss in strength 
of the bast may be gauged by the loss in tensile strength of the 
linen cloth cooked with the straw or tow. The degree of cooking 
is indicated by the yield of pulp obtained and by the per cent 
white, as measured on the Hess-Ives Tint Photometer, of hand sheets 
made from the pulps after bleaching with the amounts of bleach- 


ing powder specified. 





®Ritter and Fleck, Chemistry of Wood, V., Results of Analyses of Some 
American Woods. Jr. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 14, 11, 1050, Nov., 1922. 
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®Solor of pulg after bleach treatmert, Heese Ives violet # Pe®-went white. 







A study of the data presented develops the following facts: 

Treatments with water at temperatures up to 155°C. produced no 
apparent weakening of the bast fiber. 

Similar treatments at 170°C. weaken the fiber 25 per cent. 

Treatments with caustic soda produced marked weakening of the 
fiber. 

The weakening effect was intensified by increased concentration 
or increased temperature. 

Prolonged cooking at constant temperature after the active caustic 
soda had been exhausted did not further weaken the fiber. 

Cooking with various combinations of caustic soda and sodium 
phosphate produced marked weakening of the fiber if sufficiently 
drastic to cause adequate softening of the shive. 

Cooking with various combinations of caustic soda, sodium 
sulphite, and sodium sulphide produced marked weakening of the 
fiber if sufficiently drastic to cause adequate softening of the shive. 

Cooking with any combination of chemicals or conditions indi- 
cated in the tables produced marked weakening of the fiber if suffi- 
ciently drastic. to cause adequate softening of the shive. 

Digestion with milk of lime under conditions commonly used in 
paper mills produced no apparent weakening of the fiber but was 
not sufficiently drastic to cause anywhere near an adequate soften- 
ing or disintegration of the shive. 


General Conclusions 


The chemical dissimilarity of the bast and the shive occurring in 
straw from flax grown for seed purposes is so great that common 
pulping methods are not at all suitable for disintegration of the 
shive without marked weakening of the bast fiber. 

That chemical methods exist which are capable of pulping the 
shive without weakening the bast has not yet come to the attention 
of the writers. 

It seems probable that only by a combination of extremely mild 
pulping processes with mechanical separation in several steps can 
the problem be solved. 

In any of the treatments the weakening of the bast at temperatures 
above 155°C. is more marked than at lower temperatures. 


The Glassine Paper Company, West Conshohocken, Pa., has been 
incorporated under Delaware laws with a capital of $1,800,000, to 
operate a local mill for the production of processed papers. 
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Co-operation Between the Comptroller and the Engineer” 


For the fullest measure of co-operation between the comptroller 
and the engineer knowledge of the point of view of each on the 
part of the other is necessary. Let us consider somewhat the 
respective points of view of the comptroller and the engineer. 

Accounts, obviously, are the bases of the work of the comptroller 
and accounting is primarily historical. An event occurs, and it is 
recorded in the books of account by figures representing dollars and 
cents. From the records of what has happened, the comptroller 
endeavors to direct the financial relations of the company, and to 
forecast its financial future. This is the historical method. 

But I am speaking to comptrollers and all of you are more 
familiar with this point of view than I. 

It is my desire then to present to you the point of view of the 
engineer. 

Engineering is based primarily on visualization. The training of 
the engineer is intended to acquaint him with the fundamental laws 
of nature and to enable him to reduce these to mathe- 
matical formule, and by combinations, to visualize the pro- 
ject in hand. The engineer uses experience and records as a check 
against his visualization. And if his visualization stands the test 
of mathematical logic,.he discards experience and proceeds on the 
bases of his computations. Here is encountered one point of con- 
tact between the comptroller and the engineer that requires a deli- 
cate touch to avoid friction. Suppose an appropriation is included 
in the budget for a construction job embodying advances into new 
or semi-explored territory of engineering and that it has been sub- 
jected to every theoretical and methematical test. It may have been 
checked by the judgment of experience. But suppose the costs 
overrun. As to the reason it may be stated first that there are 
limits to the skill of artisans in interpreting the visualization of the 
engineer. Then there are limits to the stresses that may be with- 
stood when materials are subjected to new and unusual conditions. 
Th engineer finds excuses for his creation. The comptroller sees 
the overrun appropriation. Neither quite grasps the other’s point 
of view as to the reasons for the overrun appropriation. 

That one may gain an insight into the engineer’s point of view, 
let us examine the methods by which he approaches his task. 
Incidentally, it will disclose an important point of contact for 
co-operation—a co-operation that will save your company, and in 
fact, any company, money today, and more money in the future; and 
probably labor for both the comptroller’s force and the engineer- 
ing department. 

Phases of Engineering Jobs 

All engineering jobs, whether they be the conceptior. and comple- 

tion of a major project, such as a railway terminal, or a power 





* From National Asscciation of Cost Accountants Bulletin. 


plant, or merely a slight change in some operating method, com- 
prises three distinct phases. 

The first, and most important, is the assembling of all data 
pertinent to the task in contemplation. Please note the expression 
used-all data pertinent. This requires a rare perception of the 
essentials. It requires a sound knowledge of fundamental science, 
and a consumate skill in co-ordination. And if the economics of the 
situation are to be clearly conserved, it requires access to accurate, 
distinct, and “engineeringly” intelligent cost records. With these 
factors in co-ordination, the decision, which is the termination of 
the first phase—is almost automatic. This phase is time consuming, 
and often gives rise to the thought that nothing is being accomplished. 

The second phase, likewise second in importance, is the design 
of the project. This is a visualization a!most in its entirety. From 
the decisions based on data accumulated is developed a visualization 
of the completed structure. This is reduced to concrete form by 
computation, and the results are drawings and specifications suffi- 
cient for the direction of the man who is actually to build the 
project. And far from the least of the tools used by the designer, 
are “engineeringly” intelligent cost records. 

The third phase is the actual construction of the project. Here 
is required again a power of visualization so as to carry into mate- 
rials of three dimensions and mass, the lines of the plans and the 
words of the specification, and to the man in responsible charge, tools 
of the utmost importance are accurate, and engineeringly intelli- 
gent cost records, both contemporaneous, of his daily progress, and 
retrospective, of other jobs, inclusive of similar operations. 

Perhaps some curiosity has been aroused about the phrase “en- 
gineeringly” intelligent cost records. ‘By this is meant cost 
records identifying the major units in which the engineer thinks. 
Let me illustrate by an example, one intended to be purely illustra- 
tive, and not literal. 

In the normal course of events at a certain factory it is necessary 
to build a fence. Its prime cost consists of labor and materials. 
These may be carried into the proper betterment account. The 
appropriate secondary costs are added and then a single journal entry 
carries the whole cost into plant account. A request from any 
department for the cost of that fence produces one item, the total 
cost. Some time afterward, it becomes necessary to run an over- 
head steam line into the factory yard. An estimate is being pre- 
pared. You are asked for the “costs” of the fence. And probably 
you see no connection between fences and steam lines as the total 
cost is sent down. Or if in one of those rare phases, with a little 
spare time, you segregate the total costs into secondary costs, labor 
and material. And the engineer makes a few remarks when he gets 
it, but vows that on the next job he’ll have one of the draftsmen 
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keep some costs that mean something. For he is thinking in opera- 
tions. That fence requires post holes. Digging these post holes 
is an operation. Each bent that is to carry the pipe line will require 
two holes of the same size as these post holes, and if the costs are 
available on the previous similar job, that is digging post holes for 
the fence, the estimate of the new job, building the steam line, can 
be made more accurately. 

It is difficult to foresee just where certain items may be useful 
in determination of future work. Fortunately, most engineering 
work falls into a comparatively few basic functional operations. And 
the engineeringly intelligent cost accounting system provides that 
functional segregation. And it provides it today. 

At the risk of repeating something all of you know, a cost 
accounting system on a construction job that doesn’t give today’s 
costs tonight isn’t worth the paper consumed in its keeping &s a 
tool for the engineer in charge. And it is mighty poor ammunition 
for the comptroller in a fight in the director’s room. 

Please do not think that I am advocating that cost forms should 
be prepared by the engineer. Quite the reverse. There is no 
need in my reminding you of the necessity for any form having to do 
with dollars and cents, tying into the balance sheet. I have seen a 
lot of cost forms prepared by engineers. I am not an accountant, 
but my guess is most of them couldn't have been tied into a balance 
sheet. 

But, when you start to build a cost sheet, go to the engineer, and 
ask him what -he wants on it. You accounting skill should be able 
“to give it to him. 

It has been my experience that in very few concerns is it possible 
to go into the plant, lay one’s hand on a piece of equipment and 
ask where it is in the balance sheet. It’s in the plant account. But 
how did it get there? And is all of it there or is too much of it 
there? I shall not stop to discuss this phase further, but shall 
summarize : 

It is the duty of the comptroller to tie costs into the balance 
sheet through cost sheets. But it is the duty of the engineer to 
tie correct costs into the physical properties. And the two must 
co-ordinate to accomplish these objectives. 


Property Records 


Having examined at some length, the relative points of view of 
both the comptroller and the engineer and one specific point of 
contact, let us inquire what are other points of contract between 
the engineer and the comptroller. These are so many that only a 
few can be examined. My own experience has been largely with 
capital costs and only these will be discussed. Contacts in operat- 
ing costs are just as plentiful and occur far more frequently as 
operation is continuous, while capital expenditure is intermittant. 

Most capital contacts can be grouped under one general heading, 
namely, Property Records. 

How many companies can tell the history and present location 
of every capital asset, from its acquisition to date, and its true 
balance sheet relation at all times? First of all let us see where 
accurate property records are of value. 

Primarily they are valuable, nay indispensable, for the purpose of 
operating costs. Depreciation, obsolescence, and interest or invest- 
ment are essential factors in any correct costing system. 

What is depreciation? One definition is “An allowance for wear 
and tear, sufficient to return the cost of the asset during its normal 
life.” And the setting up of a depreciation reserve results in a re- 
turn of capital investment. But is that sufficient? To my mind, the 
nature of the industry is an important factor in thé determination of 
depreciation reserve rates of accrual. Let me illustrate: One com- 
pany buys a coal mine. It knows beyond any reasonable doubt that 
it has 1,000,000 tons of coal in the property. It is a developed 
property; i. e., there are working places and entries, but no equip- 
ment. It proceeds to build a hoist and tipple having an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons. In ten years’ time this equipment will 
remove the entire coal body. Now after ten years’ use, this ma- 
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chinery will still have several years’ life, but would it be sal: 
Would the company be justified in moving it to another prop 
Probably not. Therefore, for the sake of simplicity, neglecti 
salyage value, for each year’s operation, this company must inc! 

in its costs one-tenth of the cost of equipment, if the stockholder, are 
to have returned their original investment. This can be done by 
charging one one-millionth of the cost to each ton of coal, or by 
charging off one-tenth of cost year; or it may be done by sinking 
fund methods. The procedure is largely an accounting feature. But 
as an engineer interested in the protection of my clients, the stock- 
holders, I want you, Mr. Comptroller, to return in some manner, the 
cost of that equipment. 

Now let us turn to the manufacturer of mining machinery. Sup- 
pose he installs a new bay of machine tools and that it costs him 
$100,000. Determined by means to be discussed later, the life of this 
machinery likewise is ascertained to be 10 years. Do I want 10 
per cent returned each year? No. My clients at the end of 10 
years are still making machinery. They expect to continue making 
machinery. What they want at that time is not $100,000.00 but a 
sum of money that will enable them to install another bay of 
machine tools capable of performing a like work as the tools just 
worn out. They want each year, 10 per cent of the reproductive 
cest of their equipment. Will this be greater? Or will it be less? 
Will it be composed of the same items? Or will changes in the art 
require marked departures in the design? No one can foretell. But 
the engineer can tell you at the end of each fiscal period what the 
reproductive cost is. And for the following period, there should be 
included in the costs, one-tenth of this reproduction cost, plus or 
minus a balancing factor, so that with the amounts returned in pre- 
vious years, the proper reproductive fund is available at the end of 
the ten-year period. And this balancing factor cannot be determined 
by the engineer, or the comptroller, alone. Only by the closest 
co-operation between them can it be determined. 

The amount of depreciation is fixed primarily by the life. Please 
note that life is the term used, and not estimated life. Your rec- 
ords tell you that the average life of a certain equipment has been so 
long. Now that is a definite fact—that has been. But is it safe to 
infer that the same type of equipment, or the same equipment if 
moved to other conditions, will deteriorate at the same rate? 

When electrical energy was first offered for sale, it was sold by 
flat rates, because there were no practical meters for measuring it. 
But there was a point of contact between two conflicting interests. 
And accurate meters were soon available. But depreciation is an 
invisible reduction of value. No one thought seriously about it 
until recent years. But now there are available scientific instru- 
ments that will measure depreciation as accurately, and more quickly, 
than any electrical meter. I suppose all of you are more or less 
familiar with the Grand Trunk case, in Canada. Probably all of 
you feel that there are ample data on the wear of rails to rendet 
the computation of proper depreciation a mere matter of figures 
based on the date of installation and cost. Yet measurements of 
deterioration were taken on every mile of rail, and the deviation 
between the actual depreciation as measured, and as calculated, was 
very great. 

The same condition exists in all industries. The engineer |ias 
available deterioration the accountant desires accurate 
measure to determine his costs. And the consulting engineer de- 
mands accurate costs, including reproductive return, in the interests 
of his clients, the security holders. 

What I have just stated regarding depreciation is equally true 
of obsolescence. Its determination is more intricate, and much space 
in this article could be devoted to it. I shall content myself with 
stating that obsolescence must provide reproductive return to com- 
pensate for advancement of the industrial art. 

The treatment of interest on investment is an accounting feaiure 
and any one of you is no doubt better able to discuss it than I. Many 
a concern would be in better health if its engineers had co-operated 
with the comptroller in regard to interest. 
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Other Uses of Property Records 


It is difficult to determine the next most important use of accurate 
property records. It may be in connection with either taxation or 
insurance purposes. Whether taxes be a matter of Federal Income, 
Siate and Municipal or Estate taxes, accurate, provable, and intelli- 
gible property records are essential. The points of contact between 
encineer and comptroller in the matter of taxation, are so many, and 
so important, that even those mostly concerned have scarce scratched 
the surface of usefulness. Just to recount a few: We have prime 
yaluation, invested capital, depreciation, depletion, capital losses, 
obsolescence, corroborative costs and investment, prime operating 
costs—in short, any schedule for any class of tax, having to do 
with investment or operation, can be strengthened by co-operation 
between comptroller and engineer. 

it may be for insurance purposes. Here, the clear-cut differentia- 
tion between insurable and non-insurable values, saves many thou- 
sands of dollars in premiums. An accurate data as to depreciated 
value, reproductive value, and unexpired life, hasten the settlement 
of claims, and assure correct recovery. 

To the public service comptroller accurate data for use before 
regulatory bodies is of course, a prime essential. I shall not dis- 
cuss this phase at all, but for the non-public utility shall group 
regulatory body affairs under legal uses. 

This is the most spectacular, and far from least important of the 
value of accurate property records, and cooperation between en- 
gineer and comptroller. It is spectacular, because it is usually 
unexpected, and being unexpected, requires prompt attention, which 
it generally gets until something else diverts the thought and time 
of the management, leaving the comptroller, engineer and counsel 
to work out the solution. 

No company can foretell when it will be called before some 
regulatory or quasi-regulatory body. It may be only because of a 
refusal on the part of some taxing authority to accept schedules sub- 
mitted after careful preparation on the part of the accounting forces. 
It may be a call to appear before the Federal Trade Commission for 
some real or imagined fracture of the omnipotent act which gives 
it power. It may be a call to appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or state public Utility Commission because of 
some phase of rate regulation, in short it may be a call to appear 
before any of the more than 500 State and Federal Agencies which 
seek to control the course of business. But in any case, where the 
question of physical, and on occasion, incorporeal property, is in- 
volved, both engineer and comptroller can co-operate with profit to 
all concerned. 

None of these have to do with court proceedings which formerly 
were considered the chief province of the legal profession. But 
this is still another point of contact. Difference of opinion may 
easily arise between buyer and seller, between neighbors, and be- 
tween parties of whom one side had no knowledge of the existence 
of the other until the issue is joined. No doubt each one of you has 
in mind some equally important poift of contact not mentioned. 

\ll of the above has had so much to do with records, that possibly 
you are beginning to think the engineer should usurp the function 
of the accounting forces and keep property records. That is far 
from the case. The point that I want to make is this: the engineer 
is an important factor in the design and construction of satisfactory 
records. 

let us examine for a moment the features which a satisfactory 
property record should reflect. 

First, it must show accurately the complete history of the facili- 
tics. Since a facility has its inception in the design of the engineer 
and is constructed under his direction, he has a need for an accurate 
record of its physical life. And not the least important of historical 
data is the historical cost. In order that the engineer’s future designs 
may be tempered by experience, it is imperative for the engineer 
thot the historical cost be accurate and “engineeringly” interpretable. 
Likewise, the comptroller demands accurate historical data in order 
that present investment value may be measured, and future expendi- 
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tures be tempered by a knowledge of results as revealed by return 
on investment. 

Property Records should reflect past and present status from’a 
value point of view for many and divergent purposes. This involves 
question of deterioration, obsolescence, and reproductive costs. The 
determination of these factors is essentially an engineering function; 
the calculation, and recording is essentially, an accounting function. 
And it is highly desirable, almost imperative, that all the above 
enumerated uses be served by one and the same record. From an 
investment, from a legal, from an insurance point of view, both 
the engineer and the comptroller are essential to the design, con- 
struction and maintenance of a satisfactory record. 

The question that automatically comes to mind at this time is— 
What assets should be treated in a property record? As a comp- 
troller, you have funded debt and floating debt. An analogy could 
almost express the formula of property record content. The terms 
“fixed assets” and “floating assets” are frequently used. I like the 
term “floating assets” properly applied. But the term “fixed: asset” 
is too limiting. It very properly is usually restricted to assets affixed 
directly or indirectly, to the real estate. 

The most satisfactory method is to let the life of an asset, modified 
by its importance, determine its placement. Certain taxing and 
regulatory bodies have held that any asset which has a life of more 
than one year is a capital asset. To me this has always seemed more 
theoretical than practical. Many small hand tools have a life much 
longer than one year—Yet to call these capital assets. individually 
is a costly expedient. These are being constantly replenished. Some 
last a few days, others as many years. Unquestionably then, a 
group inventory system is far more convenient, and for all practical 
purposes, a sufficiently accurate method of capitalization. In certain 
branches of the chemical industry, on the other hand, expensive pieces 
of apparatus have lines materially less than one year. It would be 
equally absurd not to include such items in the property record. 

So in each industry, the close co-operation of engineer and comp- 
troller are essential to correct capital accounting and property 
records. 

Phases of Property Records 


It has been said that an engineering project passed 
through three phases, each successively of less importance. Let us 
examine the creation of a property record in the same light. 

From a legal point of view, the work must be done by independent 
parties. Most regulatory bodies, including all Federal taxing and 
most State rate regulating bodies adhere rigidly to this rule. 

The courts have emphasized this feature repeatedly. 

Fortunately the leading cases are sufficiently long established to 
constitute satisfactory and easily accessible precedent. And Whitten 
in his “Valuation of Public Utilitis” has made the legal phases 
readily accessible to the lay reader. 

First, there is the assembling of data, and winnowing of the 
mass, to determine the pertinent facts. This means the correlation 
between what is customarily contained, and what is essential for a 
particular industry—and a particular concern which is paying the 
bill for such work. Such a study involves a knowledge of the in- 
dustry, a-perception of the legal restraints, and careful analyses of 
the particular case in hand. For some, the quantity production of 
Ford meets all requirements. ‘or others, the stability and life and 
prestige of Packard is essential. 

The second phase of property records is‘a proper design. In this 
connection a close co-operation between the engineer and the comp- 
troller is required in order that the record may serve the fullest 
measure of purpose, and tie into the books. And it must be effi- 
cient. Any job that doesn’t pay dividends isn’t good engineering. 
No I'll go one step farther and say it isn’t engineering at all. 

‘Needless to say, this problem of design may range all the way 
from quantity production to an accurate fitting of special conditions. 
No fixed rule can be promulgated. 

And this leads to the third phase. 
built ? 


How is a property record 
Two ways are available, and most records are a combina- 
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tion of the two. These are: (1) by reconstruction, and (2) by 
contemporaneous record. 

Let us discuss the second method first. For sake of clearness, 
managerial and directorial responsibility have been and will be 
omitted throughout this entire discussion. The inception of a capital 
asset is in the province of the engineer. He prepared his estimates 
and sends these to a high authority for approval. The comptroller 
is called upon for information as to funds and finance. If he is to 
have satisfactory accounts, he wants controlling records of these 
expenditures. And in controlled expenditures is the foundation of 
contemporaneous property records. Whatever you may call it, ap- 
propriation, authority for expenditure, or authorization, it should 
be the “original source” for the property record. 

Taking up the first method, the establishing of a property record 
by reconstruction, presénts an entirely different problem. 
There may have been no records of controlled expenditures. Records 
of all expenditures may be missing or unavailable. Even the property 
the history of which is so essential for any one of a dozen reasons 
may be missing. But in any event, the foundation of a recon- 
structed property record is an appraisal. 


Appraisals 


Three words are virtually synonymous, namely: appraisal, ap- 
praisement and valuation. The legal profession seems to favor the 
term “appraisement.” But among engineers, the terms “Appraisal” 
and “Valuation” are usually employed. And a distinction is begin- 
ning to grow between these two. “Valuation” is more usually 
employed in connection with the determination of the value of some 
natural resource, but in any event, it is the placing of a value on 
an asset by personal opinion. Rarely is any scientific precaution 
taken to eliminate the personal equation. The professional reputation 
of the engineer is the prime basis of the valuation. “Appraisal” on 
the other hand denotes the scientific application to the assets, of prices 
and proven values as of specific dates, and then by use of de- 
terminative factors, reduction of this valuation to the required date. 
Every step of the process is traceable, and checkable, and the per- 
sonal equation is eliminated as far as the cost of so doing is justified. 

Both valuation and appraisal are based on accurate inventory. And 
an accurate inventory means the personal inspection of a competent 
lister. It may mean the measurement of deterioration as well. But 
under any condition it means a painstaking determination, item by 
item, of quantity, and frequently the quality, of every asset the 
presence of which is justified in the property record. 

Appraisals are of two broad groupings: contemporaneous and 
retrospective. 

Contemporaneous appraisals, as the name indicates, apply present 
day prices to the inventory items. These may, or may not, as 
occasion determines, be adjusted for deterioration. 

Retrospective appraisals apply costs as of some specific date, 
other than the present, to the inventory items. Likewise, these 
may, or may not, as the occasion demands, be adjusted for deteriora- 
tion. 

Appraisals are of many classes, to fit the purpose in hand, or 
the limits of allowable time and cost. I will not endeavor to even 
mention the various types. But to give an idea of the scope, two 
will be described. The simplest is a mere pricing of the inventory. 
This is called a rate appraisal, as the most elementary form of in- 
ventory includes certain items of freight, cartage, and erection. 

One of the more extensive is a reconstructed, compensated and 
adjusted retrospective appraisal. By “reconstructed” is meant the 
re-determination of costs based on the changes in the art. Thus 
a few years ago most building excavation was done by wagons and 
pick and shovel. Today it is done by tractors and trailers, or motor 
trucks,. and steam shovels. The engineer who makes such an ap- 
praisal must study carefully the plans and specifications, recon- 
structing these, if necessary, and lay out his construction plant just 
as it would have been done on the date selected as the focal date. 
By “compensated” is meant the adjustment necessary to provide 
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for changes in value due to use. Thus the embankments of a 
canal settle, and to a certain extent improve with age. And while 
this improvement occurs, there is a paralleling deterioration, which 
must be considered. These two factors must be compensated. 

By “adjusted” is meant the adjustment for change in value due to 
deterioration. Thus a structure may have been erected in 1910. In 
1918 it is purchased by a certain group of interest. In 1924 these 
interests have a parting of ways. A value as of the date of pur- 
chase is desired. The inventory is priced as of the date of purchase. 
Then, based on such corroborative data as is obtainable, an adjust- 
ment of this value for the five years of life prior to the purchase 
is made. 

The obtaining of corroborative data is a problem in itself, which 
I will not attempt to discuss. But it is my hope that these citations 
of points of contact have shown you a few of the many ways in 
which the comptroller and the engineer can join forces to the 
lessening of the labors of each, and the saving of many dollars to 
their employers—the investing public. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 22, 1925.—The Government Printing 
Office will receive bids on April 24 for 38,500 pounds, (500 reams) 
of 24 x 38—77, high grade rag laid antique finish book paper. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on April 24 
for 9,600 pounds of 38 x 48—192, white 50 per cent rag double 
coated book paper. Bids will also be received on the same date for 
6,000 pounds (100 reams) of 31% x 45%4—60, white M. F. book 
paper and for 6,100 pounds (200 reams) of 17 x 28—30%, No. 24 
white bond paper. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids for 5,200 
pounds of 32 x 44—104, mimeograph paper; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, at 8.5 cents per pound; American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, at 7.65 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 7.14 cents and 
§.14 cents; Institution Equipment Company, Inc., at 8.1 cents; Lin- 
demeyr & Harker, at 10.75 cents and Barton-Hibart Paper Com- 
pany, at 9.85 cents. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on April 27 
for 19,988 pounds of 19 x 24—38, white M. F. lithograph printing 
paper. 

Barton, Duer and Koch have been awarded the contract by the 
Government Printing Office for furnishing 8,600 pounds, 200 reams, 
of 21 x 32—43, No. 24, white bond paper at 15.95 cents per pound, 
bids for which were opened on April 8. 

The Kerr Paper Mills will furnish 10,000 pounds, 12,000 sheets 
of No. 2 quality, 25 x 3+—No. 60 binders board at 3.8 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on April 10. 

The American Writing Paper Company will furnish 5,200 pounds 
of 32 x 44—104 pounds mimeograph paper at 7.65 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on April 13. 


Paper Mill Syndicate 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 22, 1925.—The large Esthonian paper 
mills have already organized themselves into a new joint stock 
company or syndicate under the title of the “Esthonian Paper Joint 
Stock Company,” according to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce. 

“The new syndicate,” says the report, “which has been organized 
with a capital of approximately $13,160 at the present rate of ex- 
change. will have a monopoly on local production. All separate 
selling organizations of the mills composing the syndicate will be 
liquidated and the personnel transferred to the syndicate’s offices 
Sales to foreign countries, however, will not be effective through 
the new organization, but will be handled as heretofore, with the 
exception of those to Russia. Exports to the latter country wil! 
be handled by three of the mills which have formed themselves into 
a cartel for this purpose.” 
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PERFORATED METALS 


= sizes All kinds 
and 
thicknesses 

7 Holes of Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


5652 Fillmore St... Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


AMERICAN MADE FOR isidal EY) 
AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS Over forty years’ experience in the clay 


SCREW PRESS industry has naturally resulted in the 


adoption of the most scientific methods 
FOR DEWATERING PULP ps 


ADVANTAGES This record of achievement is your 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. guaranty of Clay of absolute uniformity 

2. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and at prices consistent with M-E quality and 
Semne & cagntip service. 

3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. 

4. HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of 


(tae Mast _H)| PE, INER- 
AMERICAN PROCESS CO. cara wai -EDGAR Ci CO! 


68 William Street New York NEW YORK 
| een 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


M lin amt ll I 


WE MANUFACTURE 


WooD qT ANKS a» VATS e & for Papermakers 


~~ oe = style. fe 
For PAPER, PULP and argest plug factory in this 
country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
FIBRE MILLS any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 


CHLICHTER ties. sineidinsiisadeaniiend 
ILOS and TANKS - ac) . Athens Implement & 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. oo Manufacturing Co. 
Room 111, 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. aes . 





Construction News 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Bids are being taken by the Single Paper 
Company, South Clinton street, for the erection of its proposed 
new building for storage and distributing service on West 
Jefferson street, to be three-story, 40 x 130 ft., brick and steel. 
It is expected to lay foundations at an early date. Gordon 
Wright, City Bank Building, is architect. John Single is head 
of the company. 

Albany, Ore—J. Meyers, Portland, Ore., and associates, 
represented by Fred De Neff, Yeon Building, attorney, are said 
to be forming a new company for the construction of a local 
mill for the production of the board. The projected plant will 
consist of a number of units, with power house, estimated to 
cost approximately $200,000, with machinery. 7 

Millinocket, Me.—The Great Northern Paper Company has 
been making improvements in its local plant, and is arranging 
for the installation of a 25-ton hand-power traveling crane. The 
order for the unit has been placed. 

Joliet, I1L—Work will be placed in progress on the new 
addition to be erected at the local plant of the Standard Wall 
Paper Company, for which a contract was awarded recently to 
the Austin Company, Chicago. It will be a brick and reinforced- 
concrete, providing about 50,000 sq. ft. additional floor area, 
estimated to cost $125,000. Headquarters of the company are 
at Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Security Bank Note Company, 223 
Chestnut street, has had plans prepared for a new factory at 
fifty-fifth and Sansom streets, reported to cost in excess of 
$75,000. Bids have been asked on a general contract. Clarence 
E. Wunder, 1520 Locust street, is architect. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Officials of the Bunker Printing Company 
have formed a new interest to be known as the Bunker Paper 
Box Company, capitalized at $30,000. The new company is 
understood to have plans under way for the establishment of a 
local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes, corrugated con- 
tainers and kindred products, and will.arrange for equipment 
installation at an early date. The organization is headed by 
Chester H. Bunker, 1505 West Seventh street, and C. C. 
Cophaw. 


Anacortes, Wash.—The Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Com- 
pany has work in progress on a new local pulp mill for which 
a contract was awarded a number of weeks ago. It is expected 
to cost more than $150,000. It is expected to begin the ma- 
chinery installation at the earliest date. ; 

Bridgeport, Pa—-The power house at the local plant of the 
Diamond State Fibre Company was damaged through the burst- 
ing of a flywheel on one of the engines on April 16, wrecking 
the unit and tearing a portion of the side and roof of the building. 
It is proposed to begin replacements immediately, and have 
the station ready for service at the earliest possible date; mean- 
time, the mill will operate on a curtailed basis. The estimated 
amount of damage has not been announced. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Saniwax Paper Company, 4148 North 
Park street, is said to have plans nearing completion for the 
erection of a new addition, under consideration for a number 
of weeks, to consist of a one-story and basement structure. 
100 x 370 ft., estimated to cost about $150,000, including equip 
ment. LeRoy & Newlander, Pratt Building, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
are architects and engineers. 

Chillicothe, Ohio—The Mead Pulp and Paper Company has 
work under way on a new building at its plant, estimated to 
cost about $75,000, to be used for office and operating service. 
A contract for the structure was awarded recently to the H. K. 
Ferguson Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mexico—H. Vallin, Edificio Mosler 6, Guadalajara, Mexico, 
has addressed a communication to the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., advising that he is interested in 
securing prices and details of machinery for the manufacture 
of cardboard boxes and containers; also, equipment for the 
production of cardboard stock. Catalogs are requested and 
correspondence in Spanish. 


New Companies 


Chicago, Ill—J. P. Kearns & Company, Inc., 651 West Fulton 
street, has. been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture paper bags and kindred products. The incor- 
porators are William J. Byrne, J. E. Lindquist and Dwight S. 
Bobb. 

New York, N. Y.—The Bleyco Paper Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture and deal in paper products. The incorporators 
are I. Sherman, E. H. Taussig and A. L. Kraut. The company 
is represented by Teitelbaum & Jay, 305 Broadway, New York. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Columbia Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal 
in paper products. Bernice E. Bass, Memphis, is the principal 
incorporator. 

Quincy, Ill—The Paper Mill Laboratories, Inc., 601 South 
Fifth street, has been incorporated with a capital of 480 shares 
of stock, no par value, to manufacture strawboard, paperboard, 
egg case fillers and general paper products. The incorporators 
are Edward P. Lannan, Charles Hollender and Elmer H. Meyer. 


Financial 

Amarillo, Tex.—The Amarillo Paper Company has arranged 
for an increase in capital from $20,000 to $40,000, for increased 
operations. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Duplex Paper Box Machine Com- 
pany has filed a final certificate of dissolution under state laws. 

New York, N. Y.—The Union Card and Paper Company, 
Export Division, Beekman street, has filed notice of dissolution 
under state laws. 

Beaumont, Tex.—The Beaumont Box Manufacturing Com- 


pany has arranged for an increase in capital from $20,000 to 
$75,000, for general expansion. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1925 








SUMMARY 
re AEG onic on vos con on noe esensenosers 363 rolls 
Wrapping paper.......... 169 bdls., 32 bis., 19 cs. 
Printing paper..........-- 354 bls., 72 rolls, 14 cs. 
Pinger SRANGB. <0. 2c cece cecccveves 18 bls., 5 cs. 
WH MN Fi 0 osc nck a scessccccene 15 bls., 32 cs 
COmIENTR BOROT. 2... occ ccc scccevesevcccs 1,590 cs. 
PORCH SENET... ... cece ccccscness 172 bls., 22 cs. 
Surface coated paper........c.cceseereeee edd CS. 
Writimgy paper. ....cccccssccccccccsecccces 10 cs. 
Drawing POPE... 2.2 ccevccscccccccccecses 68 cs. 
Filter paper... .....ceecccccecescces 98 bis., 50 cs 
TisOUG POPE so. once cc coscccccccconescces 13 cs. 
Painted paper... ......cccccccscccccsecceees 6 cs. 
Paper Tubes. ........ccccccsecccseces speed cs. 
Paper. bags... .....2.cecccccccccccevesccces 3 cs. 
Silke QOBEF. .o0c ec cccncccccccvccvccevsccees 8 cs. 
Tinfoil paper. ....-.ccsvcccvcsescssccccces 21 cs. 
Draughting paper.....-..-.seeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 cs. 
Parchment paper.........-+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 19 cs. 
Decalcomania paper.......+eeeeeeeeeceeces 15 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper..... 4,903 rolls, 763 bls., 87 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, St. Na- 
zaire, 870 cs. ; 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 
53 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 600 
cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Vincent, Havre, 
15 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Suffren, Havre, 27 cs. 

Surbrug Co., Suffren, Havre, 25 cs. 


WALL PAPER 


F. J. Emmerich Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 8 
bls. 

Baldwin Universal Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

D. S. Hesse & Bro., President Roosevelt, Brem- 
en, 1 bl. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., ‘Mauretania, Southamp- 
ton, 2 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Mauretania, Southamp- 
ton, 4 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 
2 bis. 

Titan Shipping Co., Mauretania, Havre, 2 cs. 

P. C. Kuyper & Co., Inc., Mauretania, Havre, 
9 cs. 

Pitt & Scott, Mauretania, Havre, 1 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Mauretania, Havre, 
17 ¢s. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 3 
dis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Shipper, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Shipper, Lon- 
don, 15 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 


Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Andania, Ham- 
burg, 363 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., Niew Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
10 bis. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Andania, Ham- 
burg, 172 bis. 

S. Stern, Westphalia, Hamburg, 6 cs. 

Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Co., Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 172 bls. 

Keuffel & Esser, Westphalia, Hamburg, 72 rolls. 

E. Dietzgen, Reliance, Hamburg, 8 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 


Distinctive Writing Paper Co., Suffren, Havre, 
4 cs. 
American Express Co., France, Havre, 4 cs. 
Bernard Judae & Co., Mauretania, Havre, 1 cs. 
The Eleto Co., Mauretania, Havre, 1 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, Andania, Hamburg, 19 cs 
D. S. Walton & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 32 
bls. 
Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 
169 bdls. 


PACKING PAPER 


F. E. Wallace & Co., Dryden, Hamburg, 22 cs 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Caucasier, Antwerp. 
113 bls. 

Irving Bank Columbia 
Antwerp, 45 bls. 

S. S. Alcorn, Caucasier, Antwerp, 14 bls 


Trust Co., 


Caucasier. 


PAINTED PAPER 


A. L. Diament & Co., France, Havre, 5 cs 
Woodruff Co., France, Havre, 1 cs 


PAPER TUBES 
Eimer & Amend, Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs 


PAPER BAGS 
A. Dunhill, Inc., Mauretania, Southampton, 3 cs 


SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 8 cs 


TINFOIL PAPER 
Enoch Morgan Sons’, Scythia, Liverpool, 21 cs 


DRAUGHTING PAPER 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 
1 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Scythia, Liverpool, 5 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 4 cs. 
Baldwin Universal Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 4 cs 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
L. Gilbert, Westphalia, Hamburg, 19 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


L. A. Consmiller, President Rocsevelt, Bremen, 
15 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


E. Fougera & Co., Olympic, Bordeaux, 46 cs. 
E. H. Danziger & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 


4 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 98 bis. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Westphalia, Hamburg, 68 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., President Roosevelt, Bremen, 
53 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., France, Havre, 3 cs. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., France, Havre, 
6 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Nieuw Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

Perry, Ryer & Co., Camercnia, Glasgow, 70 cs. 

Gilbert Paper Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 159 
bls. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 
bure, 434 bis. 

The Borregaard Co., 
burg, 3,764 rolls. 

John Single Paper Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
796 rolls. 

John Single Paper Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
128 bls. 

Universal Paper Co., 
42 bls. 

Universal Paper Co., 
343 rolls. 

E. H. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
5 cs. 


Inc., Stockholm, Gothen- 


Stockholm, Gothenburg, 


Stockholm, Gothenburg. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


E. Butterworth & Co., N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 105 bls. bagging. 


Inc., 


Chemical National Bank, N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 


dam, 40 bls. rags. 





Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., N. Amsterdam, Rott:: 
dam, 99 bls. paper stock. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. 
dam, 49 bls. rags. 

S. Silberman, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 38 bis 
lace curtains. 

National City Bank, Dryden, Hamburg, 140 bi); 
rags. 


Amsterdam, Rott: 


Royal Mfg. Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 65 bls. cot 
ton waste. 

W. Barnet & Son, Scythia, Liverpool, 7 bi. 
rags. 


B. D. Kaplan, Scythia, Liverpool, 85 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo, Hatteras, Ley 
horn, 73 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Cabo Hatteras, Leghorn, 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Cabo Hatteras, Barcelo: 
87 bls. dark cottons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 140 bis 
bagging. 

Woodrrff Co., Vincent, Havre, 82 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., London Commerce, Lo: 
don, 35 bls. rags. 


\. W. Fenton, Inc., London Commerce, Lon 
don, 941 bls. rags. 

Maurice O'Meara Co., West Quechee, Man 
chester, 26 bls. rags. 


Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, West Que 
chee, Manchester, 18 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Quechee, Manchester, 
71 bls. bagging. 

W. Schall & Co., Menapier, Antwerp, 114 bls 
glue stock. 

Connecticut Glue Co., Menapier, Antwerp, 135 
bls. glue stock. 

Ernst Mayer, 
bls. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Hellen, Marseilles, 
204 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Hellen, Marseilles, 34 bis 
rags. 

National City Bank, City of Eureka, Naples, 27 
bls. rags. 

Bank of New York, City of Eureka, Naples, 36 
bis. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 229 
bls. rags. 

Royal Mfg. Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 35 bls 
rags. 

Royal Mfg. Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 37 bls 
thread wacte. 

A. Hurst & Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 45 bls 
rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 50 
bls. thread waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow, Antwerp. 
150 bls. bagging. 

Guaranty Trust Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 128 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Arrow, Antwerp. 
243 bis. rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., West Arrow, An 
twerp, 102 bls. cotton waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 125 
bls. new cuttings. 

Equitable Trust Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 77 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, !2 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 97 
bls. rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 56 
bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Caucasier, Antwerp, 180 bls. rags 

Guaranty Trust Co., Caucasier, Antwerp, 76 bls 


President Roosevelt, Bremen, 4 


bagging. 
Connecticut Glue Co., Caucasier, Antwerp. 37 
bis. glue stock. 
OLD ROPE 


Nrown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
72 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
55 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg. 30 
coils. 


(Continued on page 60) - 
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% “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Ce, Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


NORWAS 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 


| SPeCiAL | 


KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOILET PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF PRODU STITCHED 


CING 3,600 
TUBES PER HOUR 


Also machines for making Sanitary oon 
and Rewinding Machines, Drop Roll S 
Machines, Rotary rd Cutting oe Collati 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corer Waterloo St, Below Diamond St, Bet. Front. and 2nd Sts. 
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FD QUALITY PULPS 


LOBDELL 


CALENDERS 


Equipped with Electric Motor Lift, Hydraulic 
Lift or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


Chilled Iron 
Rolls 
of all sizes 


Roll 
Grinding 
Machines 


Micrometer 
Calipers 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 
LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 
BONDS 
WRITING PAPERS 


Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass. 


Main Office: 
208 Race Street | Holyoke, Mass. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Maurice O’Meara «2, West Arrow, Antwerp, 81 
coils. r 
United Fruit Co., Pastores, Cristobal, 13 bdls. 


MANILA ROPE 


Ellermans’ Wilson Line, American Shipper, Lon- 
don, 110 coils. 


MANILA ROPE YARN 


Manufacturers’ Trust Co., Silverlarch, Manila, 
277 pes. 
MANILA HEMP ROPE 


National City Bank, Silverlarch, Manila, 189 pgs. 


CASEIN 


The Kalbfieisch Corp., Southern Cross, Buenos 
Aires, 1,668 bags. 


PAPER PASTE 
W. H. Clark, Suffren, Havre, 130 bls. 


WOOD PULP 


J. Anderson & Co., Dryden, Hamburg, 650 bls. 
sulphite pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Dryden, Hamburg, 1,368 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

A. F. Kelley & Co., Dryden, Hamburg, 668 bls. 
sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Westphalia, Hamburg, 
135 bls. wood pulp, 27 tons. 

M. Gottesmann & Co., Inc., Ryufuku Maru, Tri- 
este, 400 bls. wood pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Norefjord, Sarpsborg, 
300 bls. sulphite pulp, 50 tons. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Norefjord, Greaker, 
750 bls. sulphite pulp, 152 tons. 

Central Union Trust Co., Norefjord, Greaker, 
675 bls. sulphite pulp, 137 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., Norefjord, Sarpsborg, 3,540 
bls. sulphite pulp, 599 tons. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1925 





M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Natirar, Stockholm, 
7,250 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1925 





Castle & Overton, Inc., West Erral, 
109 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Gand, France, 326 bls. 


rags. ° 


Antwerp, 


Carplaka, France, 245 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1925 








National City Bank, Baltic, Gothenburg, 164 bls. 
paper. 

A. W. Felton, Inc., West Cohas, Liverpool, 149 
bls. paper stock. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
dam, 191 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., V. Emanuel III, Liverpool, 
163 bls. paper stock. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Amster- 
dam, 171 bls. rags. 

Naticnal City Bank, West Inskip, Antwerp, 386 
bis. rags. 


Blommersdyk, Rotter- 


(Continued from page 58) 





E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sudbury, Hamburg, 166 
bls. rag pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
246 bls. wood pulp. 

International Accep. Bank, Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 280 bls. wood pulp. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Jethou, Norway, 1,500 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sudbury, Hamburg, 685 
bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Baltic, Goth- 
enburg, 8048 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
1,176 bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Baltic, Gothen- 
burg, 299 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Hanover, Stockholm, 
3,000 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
1,882 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Ryufuku Maru, Tri- 
este, 1,580 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Yeifuku Maru, Tri- 
este, 800 bls. wood pulp. 


Baltic, Gothenburg, 


Westport, Finland, 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1925 





Neidlich Process Co., Carlsholm, Helsingfors, 14 
cs. tissue paper. 

Paper House of Penna., Carlsholm, Kotka, 65 cs 
printing paper. 

Paper House of Penna., 
rolls printing paper. 

Paper House of Penna., Carlsholm, Kotka, 491 
rolls news print. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hellen, 
bls. rags. 

jaltimore Trust Co., Hellen, Marseilles, 92 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 123 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 220 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow, Antwerp, 
54 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Arrow, Antwerp, 54 
bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 3 bls. 
rags. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 71 
bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Cabo Hatteras, Leghorn, 
186 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Hatteras, Leghorn, 
185 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., Cabo Hatteras, Barcelona, 
91 bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, City of Eureka, Naples, 
147 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., City of Eureka, Naples, 146 
bls. rags. 

New England Waste Co., City of Eureka, Genoa, 
53 bls. thread waste. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Eastside, Glasgow, 49 bls. 
paper stock. 

J. B. Moore & Co., Montana, Hull, 223 bls. paper 
stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 339 
bis. rags. 

True & McClelland, M. Mariner, Manchester, 
83 bls. cotton waste. 

Ayres W. C. Jones, M. Mariner, Manchester, 
166 bls. cotton waste. 

New England Waste Co., N. Mariner, Manches- 
ter, 24 bls. cotton waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., N. Mariner, Manchester, 
116 bls. paper stock. . 

O. G. Hempstead & Co., N. Mariner, Manchester, 
71 bis. paper stock. 

Baring Bros. & Co., N. Mariner, Manchester, 
281 bis. paper stock. 

New York Trust Co., N. Mariner, Manchester, 
37 bls. paper stock. 


Marseilles, 217 


Carlsholm, Kotka, 91. 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 115 b's, 
rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Nevisian, Antwerp, 61 b's. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Delilian, Antwerp, 3 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo Torres, Italy, 67 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overtonu, Inc., Mount Clinton, Ha 
burg, 370 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, City of Eureka, Genoa, 3/6 
coils old rope. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Carlsholm, Kotka, 326 
bls. wood pulp boards. 


ves 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1925 


F. S. Webster Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 12 cs 
tissue paper. 

G. F. Malcolm, Daytonian, 
tissue paper. 

American Paper Tube Co., 
40 cs .paper tubes. 

Spoulding Fiber Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 441 bls. 
flax waste. 

Lee Higginson & Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 60 bls. 
rags. 

1. W. Finkel, Delilian, Antwerp, 5 bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 43 bls. 
dark cottons. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 54 bis 
rags. 

Atlantic National Bank, Portland Maru, Genoa, 
26 bis. rags. - 

Old Colony Trust Co., Portland Maru, Genoa 
121 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Daytonian, Manchester, 142 
bls. bagging. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Daytonian, Manchester, 14) 
bls. new cuttings. 

J. T. Ledge, Daytonian, Liverpool, 8 bls. rags. 

J. Cohen & Josephy, Daytonian, Liverpool, 33 
bls. rags. 

Lee Higginson & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 25 
bis. rags. 
Merchants’ National Bank, Daytonian, Liverpool, 
34 bls. rags. 
National 
9 bls. rags. 
First National Bank of Boston, Daytonian, Liv 
erpool, 34 bls. rags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 1,008 
bags hide cuttings. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 150 
bags old pickers. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 5 
bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., West Inskip, Antwerp, 7! 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Inskip, An 
twerp, 305 bls. rags. 

Lee Higginson & Co., West Inskip, Antwerp, §! 
bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., West Inskip, Rotterdam, 
193 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Inskip, Rotter- 
dam, 106 bls. rags. 

International Purchasing Co., 
Yarmouth, 47 bls. old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 2! 
bls. old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Daytonian, Liverpool, 125 
coils old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 72 coils 
old rope. . 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Baltic, Gothen- 
burg, 3,409 bls. wood pulp (kraft). 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Baltic, Gothen- 
burg, 889 bls. sulphite pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., Gorm, Sarpsborg, 3,600 bis 
sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Germany, 840 bls. wood 
pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Natirar, Stockholm, 
2,000 bis. wood pulp. 


Liverpool, 14 cs 


Delilian, Antwerp, 


Shawmut Bank, Daytonian, Liverpool, 


Prince George, 
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She 


DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-o , adjustable and water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


IN STEEL AND ALLOVED METALS 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


WOOD PULP 
ACENTS 


PRIGE & PIERGE, Lto., 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
and Troughs, General Sheet and 


17 EAST 42nd ST., 
Light Structural Work T 42nd ST 


NEW YORK 
Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
75 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Building 


IRONEXT RACTOR| 


It consists of special magnetic surfaces of great power over 
which the paper stuff is made to pass. As a result, all the iron 
and many other foreign substances are completely extracted. 


Hundreds of these devices are in use daily and no one of them 
has failed to give complete satisfaction. Write us for Bulletins papi E R 
and full details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 





New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE PaPer TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, April 22, 1925. 

The paper trade-drifted complacently during the past week and 
this despite the fact that every sales department is using every 
known method of stimulating activity. The most ingeniously framed 
sales letters fall on barren ground nine times out of ten and the sales- 
men come in off the road with downcast expressions and with far 
from satisfactory reports to lay before their superiors. So much 
has been written about superb business conditions that it is getting 
where it approaches actual falsifying. What can be gained by 
camouflaging real conditions is a matter of opinion but it is high 
time that someone spoke the truth. While the conditions in the paper 
trade are not gratifying it is more gratifying to know that general 
conditions are none too rosy than it is to believe all the gilded 
reports of good business which are being placarded for the gullible 
to believe. Many manufacturing interests are straggling along on 
short time, many are cutting down their working lists and many are 
adopting various methods of retrenchment. Some interests are 
especially prosperous but it is because this is their particular season 
or because they are especially favored by peculiar conditions. It is 
not because of general conditions. The paper trade cannot look for 
100 per cent business when business in general, if not already carry- 
ing a crutch is having it handy so that it can grab it at a minute’s 
notice. At this writing it is a fair statement to predict that the 
summer business promises to be little better than it was a year ago. 
To look for much more is to be over optimistic. 

News print is doing finely. Here peculiar conditions militate in 
favor of news print. Big advertisers are redoubling their efforts to 
get business just as the sales departments of the paper houses are 
doing. Once the big merchant curtailed his advertising when busi- 
ness was slack. Today the country grocer gets frightened by poor 
business and cuts his eight-inch advertisement in the weekly paper 
down to four but the big merchant realizes that advertising is his 
salvation in poor times and that that is the last time in the world 
to quit using printer’s ink. That is why the New York newspapers 
continue to eat up great volumes of news print and why the adver- 
tising pages are today growing greater rather than less. 

There is no change worthy of note in book, fine papers or tissues. 
None are in any better shape than a week ago and some are, perhaps, 
not doing quite so well. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market continues in a fairly satisfactory state. 
The dealers are optimistic that the same good business which is 
being done at this time will run well into the summer. There is 
little accumulation of stock in the market and most of the producers 
are sold up for a considerable period ahead. 


Chemical Pulp 
Everything considered the chemical pulp market is continuing 
remarkably firm. Prices remain where they were and there is less 
likelihood now of any radical changes in price in view of the fact 
that the labor troubles in Sweden have been ended and the importa- 
tion of pulp will continue without interruption. 
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ARKET REVIEW 





Old Rope and Bagging 


Slight betterments were reported this week in the old rope market 
but a great deal of improvement can be endured without any com- 
plaint. Bagging is weakening in demand. There have been recent 
downward revisions of the prices but this has not caused any more 
demand at the more inviting prices. 


Rags 

The rag market does not come up to expectations and orders dur- 
ing the past week were of a very meager character, with buyers 
doing little more than buying to cover their immediate needs. Prices 
are changing but little and collections are back to normal but with 
the demand where it is stock promises to start piling up ab- 
normally unless business shows a betterment soon. Foreign rags are 
having a disinterested call and the demand for domestic rags is also 
light. 

Waste Paper 

Waste paper is not making any history these days. Prices are 
standing where they have been for some time. Business is no 
worse than it has been for several weeks but it is by no means 
satisfactory and waste paper men are wondering just what they can 
expect of the future. 


Report on News Print Definition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincron, D. C., April 22, 1925.—The Bureau of Standards 
has just issued a statement in connection with the tests made by 
the Paper Section of the Bureau relating to the proposed new news 
print definition. The statement follows: 

“Recommendations made by the Paper Section of the Bureau of 
Standards on a proposed new definition of standard news print 
paper, as regards assessment of import duties, were the subject of 
a hearing held before Judge McKenzie Moss, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, on March 27. The recommendations were based 
largely upon the results of tests applied to standard samples of 
news print paper secured from various mills in the United States 
and Canada. The question was raised as to whether such samples 
were representative of the average run of paper consumed by the 
publishers. In order to meet this question the Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards secured from a local newsstand copies of fifty 
newspapers of recent date published in various sections of the 
country, and applied to samples taken from such papers the same 
tests as were applied to the standard mill samples, on which the 
original recommendation was based. Only four papers failed to meet 
the requirement, and in three of these the differences were slight. It 
was noted that the average figures are well within the provisions of 
the proposed definition. 


D. M. Bare of D. M. Bare Paper Co. Dies 


Attoona, Pa., April 20, 1925.—Daniel Mathias Bare, veteran 
paper manufacturer of Roaring Spring, retired president of the 
D. M. Bare Paper Company, died at his home Thursday, April 16. 
He was 90 years old. 

Mr. Bare retired in 1913. In addition to the paper mill he was 
president of the Roaring Spring Bank and the Roaring Spring Blank 
Book Company. 
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New York Office Dayton Office 
280 Broadway 


Compare it 

=, goWARD Bony 
ify it 

- “The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Made by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. URBANA, OHIO 


DANIEL M. Hicks | | !NTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
PAPER MILL SUPPLIES ASBESTINE FILLER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY PU LP 90% Retention 


857. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Gatti Paper Stock Corporation 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies : 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE Se Se 


Codes: ABC 5th 
Warehouse—Hoboken, N.J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 


-) EFFICIENT SUCTION WOOD FLOUR 


E ROLL OPERATION de- Various degrees of fineness and either fibrous or granulas 
mands the NASH HYTOR Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 
Jae THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. UNION WOOD FLOUR Cco., INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 
With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 








Miscellaneous Markets 





OFFice oF 1HF. Paper Trape JouRNAt, 
Wednesday, April 22, 1925. 

Last week was not a history making one for the chemical market 
and conditions are standing about as they did a week ago. While 
regular contract business is being done in fair amount there is not 
enough spot buying at this time to give the market any semblance of 
animation. A bright lining to the cloud is seen here and there and 
this exists for the most part in the fact that prices are holding up 
and that there is little attempt to cut prices or give concessions of 
any kind. Taken as a whole the market cannot be considered as 
really satisfactory. Business at this time should be considerably 
better especially as it is a matter of only a few weeks now before 
the summer will be here with that handicap which that period of the 
year is certain to bring. There should be a short period of 
genuinely brisk buying before the slump sets in but there is nothing 
just now that bears the earmarks of such a briskness or which in- 
dicates that such a briskness is likely to develop. 

BLANC FIXE.—Blanc fixe has undergone no change and it is 
standing today just about where it has for several weeks. The 
prices are still holding up and there is a steady amount of business 
although it is not of sufficient volume to be exactly gratifying. 
The price on pulp is from $60 to $70 a ton while the powder is 
bringing from $75 to $90 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleaching powder is holding steady 
at the price which has been asked for a considerable period. Some 
erroneous reports of sales at a concession were circulated in the 
market during the past week but when these were investigated it 
was found that the sales were of imported stock at 1.70 which 
with added duty brought the price up to 2 cents ex dock. The 
movement of stock is sufficient to keep down the accumulation and 
the chances are that by the time hot weather sets in and when the 
manufacturers are likely to go on curtailed production there will 
be little accumulated stock in the market. The price which is being 
firmly adhered to is still 1.90 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda continues to be one of the most 
energetic elements in the inarket just now. The business done in it 
so far this year has been thoroughly satisfactory. There was a 
time when caustic appeared to be teetering on the verge of a weak- 
ening period but its recovery was quick and it is now apparently 
running along on a safe and sound basis which promises a con- 
tinuance of its good record for some time ahead. Contract ton- 
nage is moving very well and there is some spot buying although 
caustic could well welcome a little improvement there. The price 
is still from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—While there is nothing especially new to say regard- 
ing casein it continues to meet a very satisfactory demand and the 
price is holding firm at from 12 to 13 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—As reported a week ago China clay is not doing 
as well as it was a month ago and yet the demand is very good 
and the clay men have no real reason to complain. As reported 
in this paper a week ago steps have been taken by the paper manu- 
facturers and clay importers to fight the demand made by the do- 
mestic clay men for an increase in duty on English clay. This 
move has not, however, had any effect on the market. The im- 
ported grades are quoted at from $16 to $20 a ton and the do- 
mestic grades at from $12 to $15 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine is subject to somewhat similar condi- 
tions as prevail in connection with bleaching powder. The demand 
is fair and the market somewhat stronger than it was a short time 
ago when a slight reaction occurred. The price is still quoted at 
from $4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin which has been doing so well of late is still 
going ahead without any break. There is a strong demand and the 
price is still up to the notch it attained a week ago when it ad- 
vanced to from $6.85 to $7.00 as quoted by the naval stores centers. 
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SALT CAKE.—Salt cake is looking up most encouragingly. A 
great impetus to the demand has been given by increased busin: ss 
being placed by the pulp manufacturers and by the glass trac. 


The latter is in especially fine condition now. Building all o\er 
the country is being pursued energetically and this means an n- 
creased call for glass. The automobile industry is also flourishing 
and great orders are being placed from this source. These two 
sources are keeping the glass plants busy and consequently larze 
orders are being put through for salt cake. The price is siill 
from $17 to $20 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—The splendid business that has been done in sola 
ash for some weeks keeps on unabated. The price is firm and pris- 
pects for the future loom up brightly. Most of the soda ash men 
are in a very favorable condition, being sold up on a contract basis 
for the rest of the year. The price is still 1.38 cents a pound on a 
flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Sulphate of alumina is still hav- 
ing a favorable call and the prices are holding up. The slowing 
up period is in sight, however, and it is reported that some of the 
Eastern manufacturers have already started to slow up their pro- 
duction so that stock may not accumulate as the warmer weather 
approaches. The commercial grades are bringing from 1.40 to 1.45 
cents a pound at the Eastern works and the iron free is still quoted 
at from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.—Sulphur has seen no change, the contract withi- 
drawals continuing with clock-work precision. The quotation is 
from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—Talc continues to improve in demand, with future pros- 
pects good and with the price holding at from $17 to $18 a ton. 


Crown-Willamette to Start Work on Sulphate Mill 


PortLann, Ore., April 17, 1925.—The Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company announced today the proposed construction of its new 
sulphate pulp mill at Camas, Washington, in the immediate future. 
This will be the only mill of this kind in the western half of the 
United States and the second one in the entire west. This com- 
pany has another sulphate mill at Ocean Falls, B. C. 

The output of the mill will be Kraft pulp for the manufacture 
of the heavy grades of wrapping paper. 

Although many communities in Oregon and Washington had 
sought to have the new plant in their territory, according to A. J. 
Lewthwaite, vice-president and resident manager of the firm's 
headquarters in Portland, yet Camas has indicated through its 
citizenry such pleasant relationships and co-operation, and_ the 
natural advantages of the vicinity are such that it seemed wise to 
select this location as the best possible for the new mill. 

The Crown-Willamette now operates a paper mill at Camas with 
a sulphite pulp mill and ground wood mill, manufacturing 200 
tons of paper daily, and a paper bag factory manufacturing 2,000,- 
000 bags a day. The bag factory is the largest in the west. 

Between 950 and 1,000 persons are employed in the existing plants 
and the new enterprise will add from 75 to 100 more to the pay- 
roll. 

At present Kraft pulp manufactured at Ocean Falls, B. C., is 
shipped to Camas to be converted into paper, but this practice 
will be discontinued upon the completion of the new mill. 

The new mill will have a capacity of 60 tons of pulp a day, and 
orders will be placed at once for manufacturing equipment. It is 
expected to have the new mill ready for operation by January 1. 


Albany, Ore., May Have Paper Mill 


PorTLAnp, Ore., April 16, 1925.—Albany, Oregon, is being consid- 
ered as a site for a new paper plant. The mill would manufacture 
straw paper board and give employment to seventy-five or one- 
hundred operatives at first. Portland capital is interested in the 
proposed enterprise. 
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The Shlick Precision 
Laboratory Beater 


indispensable for the testing, purchase 
and manufacture of rag stock, pulp, fibre 
and of paper itself. 


McKIM icKIM FOUNDRY & & MACHINE COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 


Builders of sheet machines, miniature standard beaters, paper dryers, calender rolls, jet testers, wet-ends, etc. 


1864 1924 


“EXCELSIOR”’ 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


Taylor, Stiles & Company 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


UNION 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector St. N. Y. 


SULPHUR 


JORDAN FILLINGS 
The only makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 


The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Newsprint and Hanging 


Mills at 


Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main Office: Trust Co. Bidg., Watertown, N. Y. 
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Market Quotations 


joted by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
o aes on these or any other enter’ is referred. 


BID OFFERED 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s 1940. - 102° 
Advance Bag and Paper, 7s 1943.. 
Aroostook Pulp and per, 6s 1925.. 
Bastrop ree. — an pat 
Brompton p an per, es 
Beaver Board, 8s 1933......... inate atte 
Bedford Pulp and Paper, 6348 1942......cceseeeees 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co., 8s 194 
Beaver Board, N. Y. Curb, 8s 1933........ 
Beaver Products Corp., 74s 1942........ 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 68 1943......ceeeseeess 
Brown ae Co., 88 193]. .ccccccccce 
Bertin Mille, Se 1931 ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccs 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 . 
Brown Company Serial, 6s 1925-43.... 
Central Paper, 6%s 1925-42 coce ‘ne 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1932...... steed gasbens 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper, 8s 1941..... 500006 - 
Champion Coated Paper Co., 6s 1924-34... 
ion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 193 
River Paper, 5s 1929 
Chicoutimi Pulp 
Eady Paper, Ze 1931 
‘aper, 7s 
Eagle Paper, 6%s 1932 
Escanaba Paper, 6s 1933 
Fox River 
Fort Orange 
Eddy Paper Co., 7%s 193 
*Gilbert Paper Co., 7s 1927.... 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6%s 1923-29.. 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-39. 
Hercule Corp’n, 8s 1936.........--. : 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s 1925.. 
a & Moore Paper Co., 6s 1939... oe 
enmore Pulp and Paper Co., 68 1937........++ ee 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941........ penkens sen 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937 
Marinette & Menominee, 744s 1936...... peeece - 
Mengel Company, 7s 1934 
National Paper and Type, 6s 1947 
Oswego Falls Corp., 88 1942........ceeeeeeevees eecccece 
Orono Pulp and Paper, Ss 1941........sseeeeecceces pees 
Orono Palp and Paper, 6s 1943.......0.05 pesccccesceces 
Oxford Paper Co., 6s 1947 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber Ist 7s 1928 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28....... pubeueneas 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938.........seeeee cevceccececceoe 
Parker, Young Co., 6%4s 1944 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., 6s 1943 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1940 
Riordon Co., Series A, 8s 1940 
Riordan Paper, 6s 1924 
Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd.,.6s, 1929 
River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 
St. Regis Paper, 6%s, 1929-35 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941. 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934.. 
St. Croix Paper, 5s_ 1923-37 
Stevens & Thomson Eon. 6s 1942... 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931. 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 88 1941 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 6s, 1940.. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 1930....... 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1942 
Watab Paper Co., 6345 1942.....-.--seeeeecees peuonanes 
Waterway ig : Evade, PE ran tnagrernosvocssncce 
Wa mac! p and Paper, Ltd., 6s cvcccccccceccos 
_ STOCKS 


ee eeeeeereeeseee 


eee eeeeeee 


aper Co, 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Com...... SbbROMeeaeees a eaNene 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd..... 
Advance Bag and Paper, 
Advance Bag and 

Beaver Board, C 2° 

peaver — — seseeconye, 26% peunsocessse enececceses 
ryant Paper, See 

Bryant Paper, Pfd...........seccees peevcee eoee 

Brompton 

Chicago Mill Le Co., Com 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd 

Crown Williamette, C — 

Crown Williamette, 7% A, Pfd......ceeeeeeeees ee 

Donnaconna Paper, Pfd 

Great Northern Paper, Cap..... vous 

Howard Smith Paper Co., 

Howard Smith Paper Co., Pfd.... 

_— & Moore Paper, Pfd... 

nternational Paper Co., Com 

International Paper Co., Pfd 

Mengel Company, Com.. 

Mengel Company, Pfd.. 

Oxford Papers, Com... 

Oxford Paper Co., Pfd, 

Provincial Paper Co., Com 

Provincial Paper Co., Pfd 

Price Brothers, Cap 


St. Croix Pa _ . ° seese 
een Seekbeseeoeeeee® 


St. Maurice 
St. Regis Paper Co., Ca ° 
Smith (Howard) Paper Co., Ltd., Com...... 
Smith (Howard) Paper Co., Ltd., Pfd 
Spanish River ~~ and Paper, 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Pfd 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper, Cap.........ssssees sbnees 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper. Cap 

West Virginia and Paper, Pf 

Whittaker Paper, Com............ sesesocvcscnes 
Whittaker Paper, Pfd... 


* Nominal. 


wees eereeeeee eeeeee 


CRE, cnnccccccccccccecsoseccces 


. 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


Lateare scosccecosenee 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine..14.00 
Su oeeeee 14.00 
i oeeeee]0.00 
Engine Sized ... 8.00 


News— 


- 
o 


Rolls, contract... 3.50 
Rells, transit .... 3.7 
Sheets 


eo Seay 


ad 


Suses ssksys aye BesBks SB Be SRE 


Coated “and En- 
ithogra 
Slee 
White No. 1..... 
Cee scescccee 8 


oe 
mw 


®98990898 88 89 9698 
an) 


No. 2 Domestic. . 
Imported ........ 
Manila— 


No. 1 


888869 909 
aPYRO Van 


Fibre Papers— 
No. 


NAO 


Card Middler 
Boards<—per ton— 
News 


29 99999 


noo ve 
a 
so 


ip $0.00 
Binders’ Roards..75. 

Sel. Mla. LI. Chip.60.00 

Wood Pulp .00 
Container 


Coarse ... 
Refined .. <oue 
Ground Wood— 
Screenings 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
13.00 


15.00 @16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported....34.00 @38.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic....28.00 @32.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulvhite (Imported) — 
Bleached ee 
Easy Bleaching.. 2.90 

No. 1 strong un- 

Hleached 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached 2.45 

No. 1 Kraft..... 2.90 
Sulnhate— 

Bleached 3.75 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 
Sulnhite (Domestic) — 

Bleached 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 

phite ° 
News Sulphite . 

Mitscherlich .... 3.25 

Kraft (Domestic). 2.70 
Soda Bleached .... 4.00 

Domestic Rags 
New Rags 

— to Mill, f. o. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.14.50 

New White, No. 2 8.00 

Silesias No. 1...10.50 


New Unbleached. 14.00 
Washables 6.50 


ancy 
Blue Overall..... 
a Blue Fri 


@ 4.50 
3.25 


3.25 


2.80 
3.00 


3.95 


~“@ 28 8 @ 


8899898 8 


ee 
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— 
G PPrssv-ey 


@ @@ © 9899999598 2 
» o- 


% 38 S$ Bsskeessss 


O. D. Khaki Cut- 
tings ......... 6.50 
Men’s Corduroy.. 6.25 
New — 4. 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked .... 
Miscellaneous .. 


4 . 


St. Soiled, White 
Thirds and Blues— 
epacked ....... 
Miscellaneous ... 
Black Stockings... . 
Roofin 
Clot 
No. 


Shuau Ses S 
@99988 608 680 66 600 


=e 
Se 


PHNLYS Pues 


~“ 
ou 
= 


Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 9.50 
Light Flannelettes. .11.00 
Unbl’ched Cottons. .14.00 
New White Cut- 
—— 14.00 
New Light Oxfords.10. 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 
New ixed Cut- 
tings 4.25 
New Dark Cuttings 3.75 
No. 1 White Linens.10.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
Old = Extra i 
Prints .25 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Med. Light Prints.. 3.75 
Dutch Blue Cottons 4.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 4.00 
Ger. Blue Limens.. 425 
Checks and Blues.. 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.35 
Dark Cottons..... 
Shoppery 
French Blues 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool, Tares, heavy 2.70 
Bright, Bagging... 2.55 
Mixed Bagging.... 2.30 
Sound Bagging ... 2.20 
Roofing Bagging... 1.60 
Manila Rope— 

DEE és ctch ous 
Domestic : 
New Bu. Cut 3.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 4. 

Domestic 


@® 885 89899008 7 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. 0. b. New York) 


Shavings— 

Hard,White, No. 1 3.60 

Hard,White, No. 2 3.25 

Soft, White, No.1 2.90 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 

Overissue Mag... 

Solid Flat Book. . 

Crumpled No. 1. 1. 
Solid Book Ledger. 1.80 
Ledger Stock ..... 1.60 

New B. B. Chips .65 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut... 2.45 

New Cut. No. 1. 1.75 

Extra No. 1 old. 

Print 

Container Beard. . 

Bogus Wrapper... 1.00 
Old Krafts Machine 

compressed bales. 2.05 
News— 

No. 1 White News. 1.95 

Strictly Overissue 1.05 

Strictly Folded... .95 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .65 
Common Paper.... .45 


Twines 
Cotton—(F. o. b. Mill) — 
No. 1 3 


eeeteeeeee « 


BIO. B cecccocece Ae 
i estenheene 
India, No. 6 basis— 
EMR opescccoese 
Dark eee eee ee ~ 
B. C., 18 basis..... 
A. B. Italian, 18 


tt et et 


899959855 —g9 999998 899 909 
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April 23, 1925 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC, M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants F 
Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 
Evaluations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation Bentley’s 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
A B C, Sth Edition 


The “Dayton” Bandless Beater Roll 
(Lock Block Method) 


FOR 


Beating Engines of All Makes 
Will Save You 
Money—Trouble—Expense 
Complete Details on Request 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MEMBER AM. SOC. C E 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 
PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EE AMIEATIONS 
INCL os ‘DING BUILDINGS AND EPORT 
a ls E MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF COST 
iu IPM ENT DESIGNS 
TER POWER DEVELOPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Wa 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and VALUATIONS 
OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 

STEAM PLANTS 





lute Wrapping, ry} 
Ply— 
| 


Be. B cccecccces 
Tube Rope— 

4-ply and larger. 
Fine Tube Yarn— 

S-ply and larger. 

4-ply pee 


au rene 


- 


BRKRE 
@86069 


Se 
mK 
Ss 


Boards, per ton— ‘ 
(Delivered Central Tat 


Plain Chip 
Solid News 


Label : . 

-_ Manila No. 1. 
anila, Sul. No. 1. 

Manila, Sul. No. 2. 


Slaters .....-+ -. 66. 
Best Tarred, 1 Ply, 1 


snevings O14 Papers 
vings— 

No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
White Blank News. 1.75 


Hessocense! 


FREER KK K 


88 899 © 9899899895998 590959985 


) 
"747.50 
...-47.50 @50.00 
Manila Line Chip.55.00 @57.50 


PAPER 


Unfinished India— 
ant stseeecess 14 
+ Makers’ Twine 
ox Twine, y 2 
Jute R Pe 
ame emp, 6.... 30 
i ay Rope— 
No. 7 Bosks....- 14 
No. 2 Basis..... .10 
Sisal Lath Yarn— 
ee Rh: eeoccenves 


eeeeeee 


Container Lined— 


areal Central Territory) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
White Envel. Cut- 


tings 
No. 
No. 1 


Ledger and Writings 
- Solid Books ......-. 
No. : oa Books. 


New Kraft Cuts. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings. ....... 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 
Print Manila 
Folded News (over- 
issue) 
Old N 
avo. 
No. 2 
Mixed Papers— 
No. 1 
No. 2 
Straw Clippings. ... 
Binders’ Clippings. . 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 
No. 1 30.00 


BOSTON 


me Det 


2 222 & $ss 
23 883 3 38 


Be 


ze 
; 


— — 

No. 1 New Manila. 2.50 

No. 1 Old Manila. 1.75 

Print Manila 1.05 

Old Kraft 2.00 
Overissue News ... 1. 

Newspapers.... .70 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 

Box Board, Chip.... .60 


18 
36% 
-50 


TRADE 


15 


13 
-15 


32 
16 
15 


-13 
19 


75.00 


®@Q®HSBSS 


@@® ®©® ® 888 8989 
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006599899 
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Bassss 


Daars 
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Bagging 
Price f. o. b. Boston 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 


Manila Rope .... 
Mixed Rope ...... 
Scrap burlaps.... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings... 
New Burlap Cuttings 


Price f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 
Silesias, No. 1.. 
New Unbleached. 
Washable 


MAD 


Camvas...... 


New 


»n = = 
- & & 
388 
o 


: 
nN 
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Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 


yhsal iss 8 


88889969 
Dow a w 


w 
. * 
hd 


wun 


Domestic Rage (New 


a 
an 


laa] 


Bell 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price f. 0. b. Boston 


$8..5.3 
BR KR 
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PHILADELPHIA 


- RRR 

8886899999 

See SbbESSbheRE 88 
Spe auihgeey 


te $3 ©8926 
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ee 86 
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Manila Rope..... 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope ...... 
Scrap Burlaps.... 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings... 
= % New Lt. Bur- 


Ree AVE 
[Ssal sae 


® © 889999998 
o 
ot 
a 


3.658 @ 3.70 


. 2 Hard White 3.25 
1 Soft White 2.70 
2 Soft White 2.05 
1 Mixed. _ 
2 Mixed..... 1.25 

id Ledger Stock. 1.75 

et, aper .... 1.40 
No. 1 Books, heavy 1.25 
No. 2 light. 1.15 
No. 1 New nila. 2.40 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1.50 

Container Manila... .85 

Old Kraft . 

Over issue News... 

Old Newspaper.... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. 

Common Paper 
Straw Board, Chip. 
Binders Bd., Chip.. 


Domestic Rage—New. 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 
te Cm 
ew ite, No.1 .13 
New White, No. 2 rth 
@ 


pen oo pone gees pe 9) 
sksssssres 
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Silesias, No. 1... 

New Unbleached. - ro ‘ 
shabl 064 @ ‘ 
084@ .09 

le 


.. _eerrne 
Cottons—according to 
Blue Overall 


Old 

White, No. 1— 
Repached taeeian 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ....... 
Miscellaneous ... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 
Miscellaneous .... 

Black S 
Roofing Stock— 

a ees 
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90888006 680 88 80 
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TORONTO 


P. 
(Mill Prices sie f. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 


12 
13 
AS 
13 


o. 
Ledgers No. 2..... 
Writing 


&®@e @ 66 666006 
> 
S| 


No. 1 Manila... ’ 


REP csccccs ocas ODD 
Kraft, M. F...... 7.00 
M. G. 


7.15 


Pulp 
(F. o, b. Mill) 
Ground wood 30.00 


a 
wo 
wn 
> 
S 


Sulphite easy bleach- 

ing 60.00 @65.00 
Sulphite news grade 55. 
Sulphite, bleached. 30.00 aes 
Sulphate @65.00 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 
Seft White Book 
shavings .... 
White Blk, News. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 
Ledgers and Writ- 
EROS cesosccecas 2B 
Solid Ledgers... . 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 
Printed Manilas. . 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue 
Folded News.... 
No. 1 Mixed 
Papers 
Domestic Rags— 
Price to mills, f. 0. b, Toronte 


Per ib. 
No. 1 White shirt 


cuttings 1S @ .15% 
No. 2 White shirt 
08 @ .08% 


cuttings 
Fancy shirt cut- 

i Oe .10 

—-e@e-— 

OSKe 05% 


o. b. Toronte> 
3.60 


3.25 
1.70 


1.25 


,80 
-80 


@® ©2608 028 © 8 80 8 


® 


tings . 
No. 1 
Third and blues... 





